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SIR ROBERT PEEL AND O’CONNELL 


HEN Sir Robert Peel, as leader of the House 

of Commons in the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, dramatically resigned his seat for 
Oxford University in the spring of 1829 to obtain 
its approval for his change of front in regard to the 
concession of Catholic Emancipation, he was igno- 
miniously rejected for his constituency at the very 
time when O’Connell had been triumphantly returned 
for Clare. Peel’s defeat was the climax of a long 
conflict between the two men. It had begun when Peel 
came to Dublin as Chief Secretary in 1812, a young 
man of twenty-four, at the opening of his career. 
The conflict between them was thus symbolical of 
the forces that were arrayed on each side in the last 
and most bitter phase of the agitation for Catholic 
rights. 

Peel had come to Dublin full of self-confidence 
and energy, wealthy, backed by powerful interests, 
and as the rising hope of the English Conservatives, 
keenly interested in politics, hard working and deter- 
mined to assert his mastery in a position which could 
be made important or insignificant according to his 
own abilities and success as an administrator. Miss 
Ramsay in her admirably sympathetic study of his 
life’ points out how chance favoured him in the first 
year of his new office. Neither the Viceroy nor the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in those days had a seat 
in the Cabinet, and ‘the division of authority be- 
tween them varied according to the character of the 
individuals who held the posts.’ In practice, real 


‘Sir Robert Peel. By A. A. W. Ramsay, Ph.D. ‘ Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century ’ series. (Constable, 14s. net.) 
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authority was in fact exercised chiefly by the officials 
in Dublin Castle, where two Under Secretaries ang 
the Attorney General usually managed to control the 
whole machinery between them. Young Mr. Peel 
came to his office fully aware of the prevalent cor- 
ruption in Dublin Castle, but he was determined to 
introduce a new regime of impartial justice. He had 
no idea as yet of how necessary such corruption was 
to maintain the Protestant ascendancy, which gov- 
erned an overwhelmingly Catholic country on prin- 
ciples which were wholly incompatible with parlia- 
mentary methods. Before long he had found it 
impossible to depart from the usual procedure; and, 
while making a strict rule to give no jobs to his per- 
sonal friends, he wrote frankly to the Prime Minister 
that he had become convinced that ‘ you must either 
try to carry on the Government without such support 
or you must (and I fear there is no misapplication 
of the term) purchase it.’ 

Such was the system against which O’Connell had 
lately attempted to organise the Irish Catholics in 
resistance. A few years earlier he had superseded the 
veteran Catholic leader John Keogh, by winning the 
Catholic Committee to his own more aggressive policy 
of organisation; and his first attempts to galvanise 
and extend the Catholic Committee had led to the 
suppression of the Committee by the Government. 
All O’Connell’s ingenuity in avoiding any directly 
representative character in the Committee, which 
would have brought it under the penalties of the Con- 
vention Act, had been unavailing. Saurin, the At- 
torney General, was a rabid Orangeman, and had 
persuaded a packed jury that the Convention Act 
could be invoked against it. O’Connell had formed 
a new Catholic Board instead, which was even further 
divorced from any ostensibly representative purpose. 
But Saurin had already marked down O’Connell as 
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the most dangerous leader of the Catholics who had 
yet appeared, and the efforts of the Government were 
now directed towards crushing any attempt at a 
political organisation by the Catholics to win their 
emancipation. 

Peel’s sympathies, as an uncompromising upholder 
of the Protestant establishment, were entirely on 
Saurin’s side. O’Connell appreciated the ability of 
his adversary, and with his customary habit of reck- 
less invective—which he employed to arouse a spirit 
of defiance in the Irish Catholics—he nicknamed the 
new Chief Secretary ‘Orange Peel,’ and open war 
was immediately declared between them. The dice 
were loaded so hopelessly against O’Connell that 
much must be excused in the methods of attack which 
he employed. It could be only a matter of months 
before the Government would find some new pretext 
for suppressing the Catholic Board, as it had already 
suppressed the Catholic Committee; and if any ad- 
vance whatever was to be made towards rousing the 
Catholics from their apathy, it was necessary to in- 
-flame their anger against the corrupt ascendancy in 
every way possible. A Catholic Relief Bill was 
known to be in contemplation in the House of Com- 
mons which would have involved crippling restric- 
tions upon the Church, even if it could be carried 
against the opposition of the Protestant interests ; and 
the Irish Catholics were determined to obtain their 
admission to Parliament and to the remaining posi- 
tions of privilege from which they were excluded, 
without making the sacrifice which was being required 
of them by acceptance of the Government’s inter- 
ference in the choice of bishops and in making the 
clergy a salaried class dependent upon the Govern- 
ment. Young Mr. Peel indeed was known to be 
, vehemently opposed to admitting Catholics as legis- 
lators even upon such humiliating terms of compro- 
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mise, and O’Connell found him a magnificent target 
for his denunciations of Orangeism. When Peel had 
first come to Ireland, O’Connell had made a speech 
to the Catholic Board in which he denounced him as 
‘a raw youth squeezed out of the workings of I know 
not what factory in England, who began his parlia- 
mentary career by vindicating the gratuitous destruc- 
tion of our soldiery in the murderous expedition to 
Walcheren, and was sent over here before he got rid 
of the foppery of perfumed handkerchiefs and thin 
shoes . . . a lad ready to vindicate anything— 
everything.’ 

The final phase was indeed not far from the truth, 
as Miss Ramsay shows in her careful and sympathetic 
analysis of Peel’s attitude towards the conditions of 
Irish Government. Within a year Peel had become by 
far the most important member of the Irish adminis- 
tration. Richmond, the Viceroy, resigned, and the 
permanent Under Secretary returned with him, leav- 
ing Peel in supreme charge and determined to gather 
all power into his own strong hands. His only serious 
rival in authority was the Attorney General, Saurin, 
who in fact exercised a greater power over the Irish 
Government during fifteen uninterrupted years than 
any other Irish law officer had done before. But 
Saurin and Peel were working in close harmony and, 
although Peel could not approve of such extreme 
measures as when Saurin wrote to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Norbury urging him to use his judicial influence 
during the assizes to encourage the Grand Juries in 
repressing every Catholic activity, yet Peel supported 
the general system by which Saurin worked. 

In 1813 the conflict between Peel and O’Connell 
reached its first crisis, in the famous trial of John 
Magee, the Protestant proprietor of the Dubkn 
Evening Post, who had devoted his newspaper to 
advocacy of the Catholic claims. O’Connell’s de- 
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fence of Magee was the first great political lawsuit 
in which he established his fame as the Tribune of 
the Irish Catholics; and Peel was present in court 
throughout the trial. The jury, as usual, were packed 
to the exclusion of anyone who could conceivably 
sympathise with the Catholic cause. Magee was prose- 
cuted on a ridiculous charge of having published, 
in a quite ordinary piece of political comment, a libel 
upon the Irish Viceroy. Saurin, in conducting the 
prosecution, delivered a fierce attack upon the whole 
Catholic movement for emancipation, and announced 
openly his intention of suppressing the Catholic 
Board. O’Connell saw that Magee’s condemnation 
was inevitable; and in despair of obtaining a verdict 
he boldly converted the law court into a political plat- 
form, claiming his right to vindicate the Catholic 
body whom Saurin had calumniated. ‘An eloquent 
and vulgar speaker,’ Peel said of him, after listening 
to this amazing outburst, which was distributed broad- 
cast through every corner of Ireland and was the 
basis of O’Connell’s subsequent career as a popular 
leader. O’Connell had actually turned towards Peel 
at one point in his speech, and delivered a fierce invec- 
tive against the man who had been lavishing Govern- 
ment subsidies upon the Orange newspapers whose 
incitements to violence had produced many murders 
of Catholics in the north, while the Government was 
prosecuting Magee in Dublin for having done no 
more than publish fair political comment in a leading 
article. 

The conflict between the two men deepened after 
the suppression of the Catholic Board, and finally 
Peel, on returning from a holiday on the Continent, 
sent a challenge to O’Connell, within a year of his 
having been driven to fighting his fatal duel with 
D’Esterre. The challenge was one of the few really 
dishonourable actions in all Peel’s long and meri- 
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torious career. He knew that O’Connell could not 
refuse it, and both men hastened to Ostend, O’Con- 
nell leaving behind him a testament to the Irish people 
in case he should be shot. Fortunately, Mrs. 
O’Connell informed the police and secured O’Con- 
nell’s arrest in London before the duel could be 
fought. Had it taken place with fatal results, the 
effect in either event could not have failed to embitter 
Anglo-Irish politics to an unprecedented degree. 
Peel not only showed a lack of responsibility in his 
action. It was a mean advantage to take of a barrister 
who had the dice loaded so heavily against him that 
for years, while he conducted the agitation on behalf 
of the Irish Catholics, he was in constant apprehen- 
sion of the possibility of his being prevented from 
practising at the bar. Events also were taking shape 
altogether on Peel’s side. The collapse of Grattan’s 
Catholic Relief Bill, with its Veto provisions, and its 
sequel in the Quarantotti Rescript, had produced such 
dissensions among the Catholic body in England that 
Parliament no longer found it necessary to pay any 
attention to their demands for justice. And for ten 
years after it, O’Connell fought a lonely battle in try- 
ing to keep the Catholic agitation alive against over- 
whelming discouragement. 

Not until the reconciliation of the Irish Catholic 
leaders in 1823 did the Catholic question become a 
serious issue again, when O’Connell’s prodigious 
energy and indomitable courage once more created a 
popular agitation. By that time Peel had become 
Home Secretary and the acknowledged leader of the 
younger Tories. He had left Ireland in 1818, when 
the last embers of the Catholic agitation barely smoul- 
dered. The announcement of a new Catholic or- 
ganisation having been founded by O’Connell, which 
was to be financed by payments of a penny a month 
by the Irish peasantry collected by the clergy at the 
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churches, was a more formidable prospect to him than 
to other Ministers who did not know Ireland. But 
the general elections of 1826 were almost over when 
O’Connell had decided to challenge the power of the 
Protestant landlords in opposing a candidate to Lord 
George Beresford in Waterford. The amazing victory 
by which the Catholic Association swept from their 
seat the most strongly entrenched political family in 
Ireland came too late to affect the issue of more than 
a few other constituencies before the elections ended. 
The Catholic Association had, however, discovered 
at last the immense resources of its new power; and 
not a seat in the country could now be considered safe 
when the next Parliament had to be elected. But 
not until Huskisson’s resignation in 1828, and the 
consequent reshuffle in the Cabinet, did the question 
seriously arise; and then Peel’s friend, Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, who had to stand for re-election on assuming 
office, was thought to be a perfectly safe candidate 
for his old seat in Clare. Unlike Beresford, he had 
long been a warm supporter of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—for Peel himself was by this time almost the 
only important Minister in the House of Commons 
who continued to resist the Catholic claims—he and 
his family were very popular and generous landlords; 
and the Catholic Association had as yet announced 
no intention of attacking those who were known to be 
its own supporters in Parliament. 

O’Connell himself had never even contemplated 
standing for election until after Emancipation should 
be carried. He had apparently never thought again of 
the dramatic incident in the Waterford election two 
years before, when an excited peasant voter had 
nominated him in the place of Villiers Stuart, whom 
the Catholic Association had chosen as their standard- 
bearer. So, he decided at once to get his friend, 
Major Macnamara, to stand for Clare; and when it 
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was suggested after Macnamara’s refusal that O’Con- 
nell himself should stand, he at first declined to con- 
sider it. But the younger leaders overbore his resist- 
ance; and after a triumphant progress from the Four 
Courts across Ireland to Ennis, he was returned as 
M.P. for Clare with an enthusiasm which swept the 
country from end toend. To Peel the news came as 
a staggering and final blow. Vesey Fitzgerald had 
sat down on the night of the election to write a full 
report to Peel of what had taken place. ‘ Such a scene 
as we have had! Such a prospect as opens before 
us!’ he concluded; and Peel, reading the letter in 
London, added across it in his own handwriting the 
fateful words: ‘A tremendous prospect indeed |’ 
Had Peel been Prime Minister, the sequel might 
even yet have been very different. The King shared 
Peel’s die-hard attitude towards admitting the Catho- 
lics to Parliament, and his family gave him no peace. 
The Duke of Cumberland had announced solemnly 
that if anything of the kind should happen he would 
retire to Hanover and never set foot in England again. 
The King talked miserably, between outbursts of 
weeping, about abdicating in favour of a Catholic 
King and leaving his children to be educated by Arch- 
bishop Murray and Bishop Doyle. But he was all 
for making a last stand ; and he implored his Ministers 
to encourage the immediate formation of Brunswick 
Clubs, so that a No Popery election could be held 
within a few months. Peel knew well that a No 
Popery election, once popular feeling was aroused, 
would almost certainly succeed; and, great parlia- 
mentarian though he was, he would very possibly have 
been prepared to face the certainty of almost every 
constituency in Ireland returning a Catholic M.P. who 
would refuse to take his seat while the oath remained. 
But the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, with 
Peel only as his second in command. And Welling- 
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ton positively loathed these political associations 
which appealed to unconstitutional methods. His 
biographer declares that he hated the Brunswick 
Societies as much as he hated the Catholic Associa- 
tion. Peel at first tried to stampede the situation by 
offering to resign. But,to his credit, he allowed him- 
self to be overborne by the more sensible reasoning of 
Wellington, who as a soldier knew that a time comes 
when in the last resort, the greatest general may have 
to admit defeat. 

O’Connell was far too shrewd a judge of political 
tactics to rush the situation. Returning from the elec- 
tion in Clare to a triumphant ovation in Dublin, he 
made a speech asking the English politicians what 
they now proposed to do, and solemnly announcing 
that if they would agree to Catholic emancipation 
without conditions, all bitter memories would be at 
once and for ever blotted out. Meanwhile, Peel and 
Wellington put their heads together and faced the 
inevitable. A climb down had become unavoidable, 
and the possibilities of compromise had now to be 
explored—too late for any chance of satisfactory 
settlement. Wellington tried to talk to the King, but 
in his state of health he would listen to nothing, and 
it became necessary to submit a reasoned memoran- 
dum on the new situation. Peel also reconsidered the 
whole position, and, faced with hard facts, began to 
see things in a wholly different light. All the reasons 
for concession which he had hitherto resisted now 
assumed a decisive and indisputable importance. 
With the self-preserving instinct of a born politician, 
he began to set out the case for surrender with over- 
whelming logic and cogency. But a politician has 
his past and his party associations to think of, and 
Wellington was troubled with no such scruples. Peel 
announced to his chief that he could not become the 
sponsor of a Catholic Bill without first seeking re- 
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election by his constituents. Wellington deplored 
such folly, and besought him to do nothing of the 
kind. But Peel persisted gallantly, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1829, he resigned boldly and asked the electors 
of Oxford University to approve his change of mind. 
It was the last constituency where such an appeal was 
likely to meet with sympathy. Oxford University had 
for years presented formidable counter-petitions 
whenever Grattan and the other spokesmen for the 
Catholic cause had presented petitions in Parliament 
in favour of Catholic relief. Peel went to the poll 
with a sad premonition of disaster, which was amply 
justified. The University cast him out, and only the 
hurried provision of a pocket borough at Westbury 
enabled him to resume his duties as leader of the 
House of Commons. The electors of Westbury 
greeted him with a shower of stones, even so; and 
if his opponent had not arrived a few hours too late 
to contest the seat, he had no doubt himself that he 
would have failed a second time to secure election. 
His escapade was, nevertheless, successfully over, 
and Wellington could now count upon him to get on 
with their thankless job. On March 5th, in a speech 
which lasted four hours, he explained to the bewil- 
dered House of Commons the Ministry’s complete 
change of front. The Emancipation bill, coupled 
with the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling tree- 
holders, passed its various readings, and it was now 
Wellington’s turn to convince the House of Lords 
of the necessity for concession. Wellington’s tremen- 
dous earnestness, and his open allusions to the menace 
of civil war if concession were delayed, prevailed even 
there. On April 13th the Bill was at last presented 
to the King for his signature. There had been many 
painful scenes with His Majesty already, and Wel- 
lington had even had to hand in his resignation, only 
to be recalled next morning and told that the inevit- 
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able must, be allowed to take its course. Once again 
the King resisted to the end, with floods of tears. But 
at last the Royal Assent was signed, and the shameful 

en that wrote it hurled furiously on to the ground. 
‘The Bill,’ said Peel complacently, when he heard 
the news, ‘has now passed its last and most difficult 
phase.’ To his friends he did his best to explain 
what could not be explained, his own failure to read 
the signs of the times. ‘In the course of the last six 
months,’ he wrote to the indignant Bishop Jebb of 
Limerick, ‘ England, being at peace with the whole 
world, has had five-sixths of the infantry force of the 
United Kingdom occupied in maintaining the peace 
and in police duties in Ireland. I consider the state 
of things which requires such an application of mili- 
tary force much worse than open rebellion. Let me 
implore you to consider what would be the condition 
of England in the event of war?’ 

The real question was, why had not Peel realised 
the gravity and the danger of such a situation long 
before? He more than any man had obstructed the 
last phase of Catholic Relief. Yet in the end it was 
he who carried what reformers like Canning had not 
even dared to attempt while they were in office. In 
England such paradoxes of politics abound; and in- 
stead of being hounded out of office for crass stupidity 
on a vital question, Peel has reaped the glory of hav- 
ing had the courage to change his mind. Miss Ram- 
say’s brilliant study of his character tells the story in 
the perspective of his whole career, which is surely 
one of the most fascinating in English politics. He 
who twice wrecked his party by conceding at the last 
minute, under threat of violence, what he had led 
them in resisting, goes down to history as the author 
of Catholic Emancipation and as ‘the statesman’ 
(as Miss Ramsay puts it) ‘ who made Great Britain the 
first Free Trade country of the world.’ Yet her book 
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is convincing in its insistence upon his sincerity and 
courage, as well as upon his gifts as a parliamentarian 
and as an administrator. ‘It is as the party leader, 
she writes, ‘ who took his stand above party, the poli- 
tician who had no thought of self, the statesman who 
set the interest of the nation above every interest of 
class or individual, that Sir Robert Peel stands out 
as the noblest figure of his time.’ Catholics, while 
agreeing with much of her verdict upon his public 
career, can only rub their eyes when they recall the 
long struggle against him which forced O’Connell 
again and again to the brink of unconstitutional 
methods which he would have done anything to avoid; 
and, not least, the occasion when Peel challenged him 
to a duel when he was the sole leader of the Irish 
Catholics, with nothing but his own colossal energy 
and courage to pit against the entrenched forces of the 
Irish Government under Peel’s direction. 


Denis Gwynn. 





HENRY SWINBURNE THE TRAVELLER 


Spreng is a well-known passage in Lord Macau- 
lay’s History, in which he describes the Catholic 
country gentleman of penal days. The typical 
Catholic squire (so he tells us) ‘if he differed from the 
neighbouring squires, differed from them by being 
somewhat more clownish than they. The disabilities 
under which he lay prevented his mind from expand- 
ing. His fields, his greyhounds, his gun occupied 
almost all his thoughts.” This has always struck us 
as an entirely mistaken idea. For, so far from the 
Catholic squire being more insular than his fellows, 
he was from the very nature of the case usually far 
less so. In most instances he had hada foreign 
education, and consequently some opportunities for 
foreign travel. His uncles or younger brothers (denied 
a career in their own land) might be in the service 
of the Catholic princes of France, Spain, or Austria, 
while sisters and cousins would perhaps have entered 
English religious houses on the Continent. Among 
his correspondents would probably be relatives whose 
Jacobite proclivities had made them exiles abroad. 
He could hardly help being something of a linguist, 
and from time to time would receive parcels of foreign 
books and journals and scraps of international gos- 
sip; and (more likely than not) his domestic chaplain 
and family tutor—a daily companion—would be a 
man of scholarly tastes and literary ability. His out- 
look would as a natural consequence be altogether 
_ and more cosmopolitan: than that of his neigh- 
ours. 

One Catholic family of penal days in which the 
characteristics we have in mind were markedly prom- 
inent in many of its members was that of the Swin- 
burnes of Capheaton in Northumberland. This 
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ancient house, from which the Faith has long passe 
away, and which is best known to us to-day as having 
produced one of the most brilliant poets of moden 
times, figures largely in the Catholic history of the 
eighteenth century. The most noted scion of the 
family was ‘ Henry Swinburne the Traveller,’ as his 
own generation always called him. This Henry Swin. 
burne was born in 1752, the fourth son of the then 
Baronet, Sir John Swinburne of Capheaton. Although 
a younger son, he had inherited an estate and an mn. 
come of his own. Educated in a French monastic 
school, he was extremely cultivated and accomplished, 
skilled in languages, a classical scholar, and _pos- 
sessed of strong antiquarian and artistic tastes, and 
was married to a West Indian heiress of singular 
charm and of intellectual tastes akin to his own. He 
was the author of two travel books, which won for 
him a high place in the world of literature of his 
time, and are even now eminently readable.’ Con. 
nected by blood or marriage with several important 
English and Irish families domiciled on the Conti- 
nent, and furnished with powerful introductions, 
Swinburne was able to enter intimately into the social 
life of the countries he visited, to mix familiarly with 
prominent personages, and even to win the friendship 
of reigning princes. France he knew thoroughly, and 
he made extensive tours in Spain, Germany, the Low 
Countries, and Italy, especially Naples and Sicily— 
the last-named then but little heard of by the outer 
world. Swinburne was in the habit of writing to his 
friends and family in England his impressions of the 
places he visited and the persons he met during his 
travels, and these letters (extending over some thirty 
years), together with copious extracts from his jour- 
nals, were published long after his death in a work 


" Travels through Spain and Part of France, 2 vols., 1775-6; 
and Travels through the Two Sicilies, 4 vols, 1777-80. 
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entitled The Courts of Europe at the Close of the 
Last Century. The editing of this volume was care- 
less and inaccurate in the extreme, and solely on that 







10de 
of th account it was scathingly and savagely attacked by 
of the The Quarterly Review, although that periodical ad- 





mitted it to be a most unique collection of sketches 
of men and manners at the interesting period which 
divides the ancient from the modern régime of Euro- 
pean Society. We may cite one instance of the edit- 
orial inaccuracy complained of : Mr. Swinburne had 
been presented in 1787 to a Duchesse de la Valliére. 
His egregious editor at once jumped to the conclusion 
that this must have been the mistress of Louis XIV, 
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and although with very little trouble he might have dis- 
ular covered that that celebrated person had retired from 
He the world as a Carmelite nun just one hundred and 








| for thirteen years before. He then proceeds to give us 
his a biographical note of enormous length entirely about 
Son the wrong lady! 





Glancing through the eight hundred pages of this 
almost forgotten book about the Courts of Europe, 
and concerning ourselves rather with Persons than 







Ons, 

cial Places, we find Henry Swinburne in Paris in 
vith 1774, at the very close of the long reign of 
hip Louis XV. Mr. Swinburne was in fact presented 





at the last audience that sovereign ever gave. He 
describes the scene well—the chamber crowded with 












OW 
— envoys and courtiers; the King alternately staring at 
ter the strangers, loudly criticising the latest opera, and 
his very perfunctorily reciting morning prayers with his 
he almoner; the Dauphin (so soon to be king himself), 
iis plain and good-natured, with nothing to say, and rest- 
ty lessly standing first upon one leg and then upon the 
r- other; and his two brothers, the Comtes de Provence 
rk and d’Artois (the future Louis XVIII and Charles X), 


‘very frivolous and puerile,’ and their Savoyard wives 
—the one ‘ but a plain piece of goods,’ the other ‘ with 
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an immense nose and her toes turned in,’ and both 

a great contrast in Swinburne’s eyes to the Dauphine 
(Marie Antoinette), who seemed to him quite perfect, 
and who altogether won his heart. After this, it was 
rather an anti-climax for him to endure the subsequent 
and then inevitable presentation to the very passée 
Madame du Barri, who a few days later was to be 
chased from Versailles amid general execration. 

Two years afterwards, Swinburne was received at 
another Court, that of Madrid. He was presented to 
Charles III, who (he says) spent most of his time 
hunting and with rather untoward results, for although 
twelve thousand head of deer were reserved for him, 
he was so short-sighted that he not infrequently shot 
his subjects instead. Our Traveller spent the follow- 
ing winter in Sicily and Naples, then full of English. 
The King and Queen (so well known to us through 
their later friendship with Nelson) scarcely looked at 
him at first, yet seem to have taken a violent fancy 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Swinburne later on, often ask- 
ing them to the Palace, where the excellent hot sup- 
pers had to be ‘eaten by each person on his knees 
in the best manner he could.’ Henry Swinburne 
was privileged to join the King in his shooting of 
boars, hares and buffaloes, and to be his partner at 
cards, while Mrs. Swinburne was as much and as 
intimately with the Queen (Marie Antoinette’s sister) 
as was Lady Hamilton in after years, and that prin- 
cess loaded the Swinburne children with costly and 
beautiful toys. 

Holy Week in Rome followed—the blessing of the 
people at Easter by the Pope ‘the most striking, and 
I think. the grandest sight in the world.’ The Holy 
Father (Pius VI), handsome and tall, with fair hair 
and the most graceful and majestic manners, was very 
kind to the Swinburnes, talking to them in French, 
and presenting them with some beads of oriental 
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Henry Swinburne the Traveller 


agate. A few days later Mr. Swinburne met the Car- 
dinal Duke of York, and somewhat surprises us (con- 
sidering the strong Jacobite leanings of his family 
and their sufferings—almost to death—after the Stuart 
rising of 1715) by his very bitter description of him— 
‘an ugly, foolish-looking, long-visaged fellow, full 
of pride and obstinate bigotry.’ In a like spirit, he 
describes Prince Charles Edward, whom he saw a 
little later on, as a ‘poor unhappy man, with a red 
face and fiery eyes, generally intoxicated or asleep.’ 
Just in the same bitter fashion, Mr. Swinburne at 
this time, good Catholic as he was,. sets down in his 
diary and his letters a great many decidedly anti- 
clerical gibes and dis-edifying anecdotes. In after 
years he owned with sorrow to a priest at Crook Hall 
(Mr. Eyre) that in his works there were many reflec- 
tions ‘respecting Religion, Monks, etc.,’ which he 
now knew to be false, and that a foolish ambition to be 
considered liberal and free from religious prejudices 
had been at the back of it all. 

The Swinburnes seem to have obtained a merely 
formal greeting at the Grand Ducal Court at Florence, 
but at Turin were very warmly received. The King 
of Sardinia indeed was bashful and shy, but his son 
made up for this by his graciousness, while the latter’s 
wife, Madame Clotilde of France, was ‘merry and 
good-natured, and as fat as butter.’ Little did Mr. 
Swinburne guess what lay beneath her homely ex- 
terior, little did he suspect that this merry good- 
natured Princess would one day be declared Vener- 
able by the Holy See! 

In 1779 Swinburne visited a smaller Italian court 
—that of Parma. The reigning Duke he thought ‘a 
fat fool, who dotes on the Dominican friars, gets up 
at daybreak for their matins, and plagues the poor 
priests out of their lives.” Back again for a whilg in 
Naples, later on in that same year our Traveller had 
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reached Vienna. Almost immediately on his arrival 
the British Ambassador carried him off to dine at the 
palace of the great statesman, Prince Kaunitz, full of 
whims, mannerisms and eccentricities, but possessed 
of an intellect and a genius which made him so long 
the trusted First Minister of Maria Theresa. This 
was but a stepping-stone to an audience for the Swin- 
burnes with the Empress herself, who was singularly 
gracious and affable to them. She had ‘a fine face, 
but is enormously fat and unwieldy.’ Among those 
standing in her circle was Metastasio, ‘a little old 
sheepish-looking, peak-faced Abédate, with a curled 
wig.’ Joseph II, who was to succeed his mother only 
the following year, also made himself very agree- 
able to the English travellers, and they often met him 
driving out in his little phaeton, or walked with him 
in his gardens, all state and stiffness thrown aside. 
On leaving Vienna, the Swinburnes visited several 
minor German courts, such as those of Wurtzburg 
and Mainz with their Prince Bishops, Cassel with its 
Elector and his well-known grenadiers in curls and 
pig-tails, and Cologne and its Archbishop, ‘a little 
hale old man merry and affable,’ and so after some 
months passed on to the Low Countries, where they 
made a long stay. 

After a visit home and a sojourn in London, where 
he foregathered with the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Wilkes, the Chevalier d’Eon, Mrs. Sid- 
dons and Garrick, Horace Walpole and the Berrys, 
Boswell and Hannah More, the restless Swinburne 
set off once again. He took a house close to Paris, 
and went out boar-hunting with Louis XVI and the 
Comte d’Artois, the Queen assisting in her caléche 
and six, the ill-fated Princess de Lamballe riding by 
her side. Swinburne was indeed constantly at Court, 
where his son became one of the royal pages, and for 
many months lived in a whirl of splendour and gaiety. 
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Henry Swinburne the Traveller 


He dined with the politicians—Vergennes, Necker, 
Brienne, la Fayette, etc.— and frequented the em- 
bassies. There were few people of note that he did 
not meet, from Philippe Egalité to Madame de Gen- 
lis; and before he returned to England he was a wit- 
ness of the struggle with the Parliaments and the 
opening scenes of the Revolution. 

But the time had now come when the ample income 
which had made travelling possible for Henry Swin- 
burne was to fail. His wife’s valuable West Indian 
estates had been laid waste and ruined by the War, 
and the compensation she received at the General 
Peace in 1783 was wholly inadequate. Swinburne, 
therefore, solicited, and after some weary years of 
waiting received, employment from the English Gov- 
ernment. In 1796 he was sent to France as British 
Commissioner for the exchange of prisoners. He now 
saw Paris under the grotesque régime of the Direc- 
tory. Everything was changed—the women were 
frights, the men looked like cut-throats, nobody had 
any manners, Society had been mowed down by the 
guillotine. Swinburne could not much have enjoyed 
his mission, from which he was recalled within a 
twelve-month. Four years later, he accepted what 
was styled the ‘lucrative’ post of Vendue Master in 
the Island of Trinidad in the West Indies. What 
exactly a Vendue Master was, the present Govern- 
ment officials in Trinidad do not seem quite to know. 
But as the colonial authorities, about the time when 
Swinburne went out, had passed a law authorising 
foreigners from the French Islands (then in full Revo- 
lution) to purchase lands in Trinidad, it is possible 
that our Traveller was the official entrusted with these 
transactions, which were very numerous and probably 
wonld be highly profitable to him. 

Swinburne arrived at Port of Spain in July, 1802, 
and settled in the little village of San Juan a few miles 
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off. He was delighted with his surroundings, and 
seemed to be in Paradise. But with reckless folly he 
disregarded all advice from those who knew the dan- 
gers of an insidious climate. On March 31st, 1803, 
he wrote home that, whatever others might do, he with 
impunity could ride and bathe for hours in the sun. 
The very next day he died; his travels were over at 
last! He was buried at San Juan by its old Spanish 
curé in the little churchyard which nestles amid tropi- 
cal vegetation in the shadow of the great mountain- 
peaks. A monument was erected to his memory by 
a subsequent Governor, but of this tomb we are 
assured not the slightest trace can to-day be found. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


DIVINE EXCHANGE 


LESH of our flesh the Word of God became, 
Now at His word true flesh is born of bread; 
Christ took our body with its death and shame, 
We now take His and life is proudly fed. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 





ART AND THE REFORMATION’ 


M R. Coulton is consciously out to break idols, and 
he does so effectively. In moderation it is healthy 
and exhilarating ; pursued for long stretches, it leaves 
one a little weary, invites reaction and confuses issues. 
A more eirenic perusal, for instance, of M. Maritain’s 
Art et Scholastique—the contents of which he realises 
so inadequately—would have shown him that the 
scholastics held art to be a contemplative activity in 
the natural order, entirely engaged in the right way 
of making things. It may use religious symbols for 
material; it does not ‘express’ religion. The only 
thing it expresses is the form in the artist’s mind. 
If the artist happens to be a mystic, his work, how- 
ever secular the subject, will be religious art: it re- 
sults from his being. In any given civilisation the 
artist will use the symbols common to it. During the 
Middle Ages these were religious. It by no means 
follows that specifically Christian art was abundant. 
Indeed, it becomes increasingly rare as we descend 
from the Byzantine heights to the dreary flats of 
naturalism. 

We think also that Mr. Coulton has not escaped 
confusing a discussion of medieval civilisation—that 
brief period in the history of the Church of Christ— 
with a polemic against, or an apologetic for, the 
truths of the Catholic Faith. This imperils judgment, 
evokes unnecessary passion, and fogs objective 
vision. 

‘It would be a mortal error,’ M. Maritain has writ- 
ten, ‘to confound the universal cause of the Church 
with the cause of a particular civilisation . . . . Europe 


? Art and the Reformation. By G. G. Coulton, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Blackwell; 25/-.) 
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is not the Faith, and the Faith is not Europe. Europe 
is not the Church and the Church is not Europe. 
Rome is not the capital of the Latin world; it is the 
capital of the world ... . The Church is universal 
because it is born of God. . . . It does not bring the 
** benefits of civilisation’’ to men, but the Blood of 
Christ and supernatural Beatitude . . . . The in- 
fluences of material causality, its adaptation to this or 
that historical formation have absolutely no essential 
part in its doctrine. That doctrine is true and self- 
sufficing above all changes of time and space.’ 


It is just this element of material causality which 
Mr. Coulton describes. His emphasis is opportune. 
We have too easily imagined that the existence of 
abstract truths and laws ipso facto necessitated their 
complete realisation in society. It is the simple 
tragedy of history that this has never been so. Not 
content, however, with establishing a balance, Mr. 
Coulton goes to the other extreme. True principles 
can seldom master and mould material forces. But 
they are established. There zs an absolutely right 
way for man to live and for society to be directed, 
and degeneration is measured by failure in conformity 
with these absolute standards. This writer sees 
society develop and decay—a succession of material 
happenings. He does not ask why, and virtually 
preaches a materialistic inevitability. He is fond of 
quoting the severe censures of Ultramontane activities 
in Lord Acton’s letters to Mary Gladstone. We can- 
not help wondering if he has ever observed the fol- 
lowing remark which occurs in that volume: ‘ The 
great object in trying to understand history, political, 
literary, and scientific, is to get behind men and to 
grasp ideas’ (p. 6). 


He shows without difficulty that the account of 
the Reformation destroying a civilisation in full bloom 
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is a legend. In this respect the work of this eminent 
scholar is the complement of that of the Catholic 
historian, M. Isambart de la Tour, in Les Origines 
de la Reforme. The Middle Ages had been dying 
for over two hundred years, and its agony was dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. Symptoms of all our modern 
diseases were manifest. Large scale industry, the 
contract system and indentures had their origins in 
the thirteenth century—and main factors in their 
growth were the monastic exploitation of land and the 
construction of fortified towns. Standardisation with 
its corresponding lack of responsibility in the work- 
man is a thoroughly medieval phenomenon. There 
were factories of alabaster images at Nottingham and 
in Derbyshire. When Avignon was built (1336-1358) 
‘many hundreds of workmen were employed in cut- 
ting these innumerable stones to one exact standard ; 
only thus could the layers have laid at double the 
rate, and the popes have satisfied their feverish haste 
to finish the building.’ Montalembert’s assertion that 
the monks built their own monasteries is proved con- 
clusively to have no foundation: there are very rare 
instances only. The description of the mason’s guild 
from its origins to freemasonry (with an excellent 
digression on the mason’s mark) is both fascinating 
and instructive. The guild declined into a narrow 
and obstructive oligarchy. Even in the thirteenth 
century there are hints of the coming separation of 
the architect from the craftsman. Employment was 
unstable. Groups of men were often impressed to 
work on a building. Actual slavery was not unknown. 
In 1310 a systematic raid brought twelve thousand 
into the Italian market : in 1355 another raid brought 
seven thousand. This is the origin of the slave traffic 
of later years. In a chapter on architectural finance 
we learn the unfortunate part which indulgences, re- 
laxations of the Lenten fast, and fines from unchaste 
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clerics played in the raising of money for ecclesias- 
tical buildings. 
Turning to the contents of churches, Mr. Coulton 
— that symbolism was never a science. It was a 
olk creation, and therefore obscure, uncertain, and 
inadequate. One may be permitted to remark that its 
popular origin should prevent its apocryphal excesses 
from being attributed to the teaching of the Church. 
And although the wall-paintings do not merit—be- 
cause their range of subjects is narrowly limited— 
their title ‘The People’s Bible,’ nevertheless, the 
few and constant subjects did present the essential 
dogmas of salvation. We doubt if the Doom was 
really so terrifying. The art was a popular product. 
Dooms appeared everywhere: is it an exaggeration to 
conclude that the people enjoyed them? Mr. Coulton 
moralises over St. Thomas’s statement that one of the 
joys of the blessed is the sight of the damned. A 
horrible doctrine! We are surprised at this senti- 
mentalism. He cannot have read the article; it is 
meticulously accurate, and commonsense. Even a 
modern humanitarian is not unmoved, we hope, by 
the triumph of good. Such a triumph, alas! cannot 
be had without the defeat of evil. And the knowledge 
of this defeat is, evidently, an indirect and accidental 
cause of our joy—‘causa per accidens’—as St. 
Thomas carefully says. Our joy really comes from 
the reign of truth and justice. We have no blasphe- 
mous delight in the sufferings of the lost. 

The account of St. Thomas’s teaching on the literal 
sense is inaccurate. It is not the statement as it 
stands, but what the author intended; if at the moment 
it was not his intention to teach history, he might well 
use current notions about it. Mr. Coulton shows that 
opposition to the cult of images was not limited to 
heretics at the Reformation. There were many vehe- 
ment orthodox protests in the Middle Ages. He 
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should have noted, however, that these were always 
against the abuse. Legitimate use was not disputed. 
His snippet from St. Thomas is misleading. A few 
lines previously St. Thomas carefully distinguishes be- 
tween worshipping an image as a thing and worship- 
ping it as referring to something else. He goes on: 
‘No reverence is to be shown to the image of Christ 
in so far as it is a certain thing (e.g., carved wood 
or a picture), because reverence must be paid to 
rational natures only. It follows, therefore, that rever- 
ence is to be shown to it only in so far as it is an image.’ 
We admit that there was an ample strain of Puritan- 
ism in medieval society. Is there any age without it? 
We deny that every protest against luxurious art is a 
symptom. Luxury is artistically vicious ; saints rebuk- 
ing it, supremely zsthetic. Much evidence is given 
of medieval and post-Reformation Catholic vandal- 
ism. It is supposed to put the activities of the Re- 
formers in the shade. But creative ages neglect the 
past, have no archeologists and no use for antiques, 
however inferior their own productions may be. 
There is no reason to believe that the Reformers were 
moved by any such impulse. In fact, in another 
place, Mr. Coulton says they were justified in break- 
ing images which for them represented damnable be- 
liefs. (Yet, if the symbolism was so obscure, how 
could it be offensive?) He concludes with the con- 
vincing account of the disrepute into which the 
legendary matter of medieval art had fallen. He 
quotes some very plain words of Melchior Cano and 
points out that it was St. Charles Borromeo who 
abolished the Passion Play. 

Has he, therefore, exonerated the Reformation? Is 
it simply the fulfilment of the Middle Ages, an inci- 
dent in the development of Modern Europe? It de- 
pends. If truth is attainable by man, an analysis of 
what man is, his end, his rights and duties, an analysis 
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of society and of the eternal principles by which alone 
it can be directed safely—in a word, if there is an ob- 
jective Order postulated by reality, permanent and 
immobile, then we can deny that he has. If, on the 
contrary, there are no absolutes his position is un- 
assailable. 


‘Some have said,’ writes Dean Inge, ‘ that human 
beings are not moved by abstractions; the truth is 
that they are seldom moved by anything else.’ We 
share this view. We hold—fanatical as it may sound 
—that in the thirteenth century one man—the inheri- 
tor of Greek reason and all Christian reflection— 
worked out a total and everlasting philosophy for 
mankind. That man was St. Thomas Aquinas. For 
us the disaster of the Middle Ages lies in the fact 
that his synthesis never permeated the organic struc- 
ture of society. The crash of civilisation came too 
soon; the hopeful equilibrium of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was destroyed. Has Mr. Coulton never observed 
that contemporaneous with the downfall he describes, 
philosophers were becoming more and more sceptical 
of the human reason? Is it rash to see here a cause 
of that downfall? When the leaders of thought are 
uncertain of the purpose of life, ordinary men turn 
contentedly to the fulfilment of their lusts whose 
reality cannot be doubted. What, for example, must 
have been. the effect of the teaching of Ockham that 
mankind has no real unity, but is a sandheap of dis- 
connected individuals? 


The Reformation ultimately achieved the canonisa- 
tion of these disruptive principles. Success in busi- 
ness became a sign of grace, poverty a mark of repro- 
bation. Society was said to be perfected by a ruthless 
individualism. In the Middle Ages there were, at 


least, protests against these things. The saints saw 
the omens. 
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When we appeal to the Middle Ages we do not 
want Gothic architecture, unhygienic cities, the 
manorial system, or anything of its material environ- 
ment. But we demand those principles of order by 
which human life is alone lived rightly, the senses 
ordered to the mind, the mind to God, the body politic 
to the Guardian of Revelation. The tranquillity of 
order implies no suppression, but rather the perfec- 
tion of its constitutive elements. Mr. Coulton thinks 
M. Maritain sentimental when he insists that contem- 
plation alone can save society. He is drily technical. 
The life of the intelligence sickens when it ceases to 
be directed by Charity. The decay in every branch 
of medieval life, among churchmen and thinkers, in 
commerce and in art, corresponds with the process of 
man’s turning away from God and his neighbour to 
concentrate upon himself. It is the indispensable 
value of this work to have made that grave fact clear. 


Artrric Manson, O.P. 





A SAINT AMONG THE THEOLOGIANS 


R. Brodrick’s main contention in his reply to my 

criticism of his Life of Bd. Robert Bellarmine is 
that practically the whole of my criticism is drawn 
from the eighteenth century History of Hyacinth 
Serry, O.P., which he would have his readers believe 
is full of fables, falsehoods, calumnies, etc., and has 
long since been discredited as a serious attempt to 
throw light on the Great Controversy. 

Moreover, Serry’s Historia derives its matter from 
documents or ‘Acts’ which were condemned by Pope 
Innocent X in a decree issued in 1654. According 
to this decree, these ‘Acts,’ together with the alleged 
Bull of Paul V, ‘are to be given no credence what- 
soever.’ Throughout his article Fr. Brodrick calls 
these documents the ‘Condemned Acts,’ and Den- 
zinger-Bannwart (Exchir. Symbol. No. 1079) is quoted 
in confirmation. To throw doubt still further on 
Serry’s Historia as worthy of credence, Fr. Brodrick 
mentions for the benefit of his readers the much- 
disputed opinion that the Jansenist Quesnel prepared 
the Historta for the press, and (as a final thrust) that 
after a year of its publication the Historia was pro- 
hibited by the Spanish Inquisition. 

To all this be it said, first of all, that I made no 
secret about having drawn the main substance of my 
two articles from Serry’s Historia. Where else 
should I get the matter from? Not from the Strand 
Magazine, and much less from Astrain, S.J., or 
Scoraille, S.J., both of whom are Molinists, nor yet 
from von Pastor who is biassed. Fr. Brodrick, there- 
fore, labours uselessly to show that I have drawn my 
matter from Serry’s Historia. But, continues Fr. 
Brodrick, Serry’s Historia is not worthy of credence: 
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it was discredited long ago; it was compiled from 
‘condemned acts’; it was edited by Quesnel; it was 
prohibited by the Spanish Inquisition. Ergo. We 
concede the Major; we deny the Minor and 
Conclusion. 

Invective there is in Serry’s Historia, we fully 
grant; many expressions there are lacking in charity— 
but such things do not put his great work out of court 
as false history. That it contains fables and false- 
hoods we absolutely deny, and we shall still trust to 
Serry’s veracity until unimpeachable evidence, which 
is not forthcoming, is produced to the contrary. 
Livinus de Meyer, S.J., wrote a reply to Serry which 
may in truth be said to be a string of fables, inac- 
curacies, cavillations, and knaveries, as is manifest 
to anyone who will take the trouble to read Serry’s 
confutation in detail of de Meyer. This confutation 
forms a very large fifth book which was added to the 
succeeding editions of Serry’s Historia (see also: 
Serry, Le Thomisme Triomphant, Art. 5, §1, and 
Apolog., Art. 7). That Serry’s Historia is worthy 
of credence is evidenced by the fact that it is derived 
from sources that are unimpeachable in their veracity, 
namely from the Acts of the Secretaries of the Con- 
gregat. de Auzxiliis, from the writings of Cardinal 
Madrucci, President of the Congregation, from the 
various MSS. of the Consultors, from the Diary of 
Le Bossu, from the Diary and MSS. of the most 
worthy Pegna, Ambassador of the King of Spain, 
from the MSS. of Coronel,’ Secretary of the Board 


1 Neither Fr. Brodrick nor the Editor of Denzinger’s Enchirid. 
Symbol. think it wise to mention Serry’s complete confutation 
of de Meyer. 


* The MSS. of Coronel were obtained by a certain Jesuit for 
perusal; they were so damaging to the Molinist cause that the 
said Jesuit destroyed them! Fortunately, they had already 
been transcribed and are thus safeguarded to posterity. See 
Serry, Preface to History under Coronel. 
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of Theologians, and from other unimpeachable 
sources, all of which Serry speaks of in his Preface: 
Serry’s Historia, therefore, is undoubtedly drawn 
from the most credible sources, and he takes great 
pains to inform his readers that he has added nothing 
to the matter derived from those sources. On the 
other hand, de Meyer’s Hiséorvia* is based upon docu- 
ments (if they may be so called) that are worthy of 
little or no credence whatsoever, namely from certain 
alleged very doubtful letters supposed to have been 
written by Princes and Bishops; from the declarations 
and writings of the Molinists; from the ‘Acts’ of 
certain universities which were wholly Jesuit or mainly 
under Jesuit influence, and from other such unreliable 
sources. All of which sources Serry completely re- 
futed as utterly unreliable and mostly false.’ Serry’s 
criticism of de Meyer, S.J., was so complete that 
the latter essayed a futile reply which Serry refused 


to answer, because de Meyer declined to comply with 
the essential conditions of debate. In the preface to 
the second edition, Sect. 12, of his Historia, Serry 
says : ‘If henceforth anyone impugns the veracity of 
my history, as far as I am concerned he is welcome 
to do so. But whosoever should attempt this, let him 
remember that he must argue with me from authentic 


°*Fr. Brodrick refuses to admit the testimony of Pegna be- 
cause he was a ‘hater of the Jesuits.” Even if this were so, 
it would not prove his testimony to be false. As a matter of 
fact, he loved and esteemed the Jesuits, since he wrote a work 
against the Edict of Paris banishing the Jesuits from France. 
In that work he defends most valiantly the rights of the 
Jesuits. Would a hater of the Jesuits have thus defended and 
extolled them? See Serry, Preface to History under Pegna. 

*De Meyer wrote quite good poetry, in which the imagina- 
tion has full play. It is a pity he did not confine his attention 
to hexameters ! 


°*See Serry, Historia, Lib. V; Le Thomisme Triomphant, 
Art. 5, §1, and Apolog., Art. 7. 
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documents, and especially from the Acts of the Con- 
gregations. Should he do otherwise, he is welcome to 
feed on wind and fables, but I shall not deign to 
honour him with a reply, lest I should seem to be 
acting contrary to the saying of the wise man: Do not 
reply to a fool according to his folly; for I deem it 
foolishness to endeavour to write history except from 
such sources.’ 

In a lamentable endeavour to throw doubt on the 
veracity of Serry’s Historia, Fr. Brodrick says: 
‘Serry’s treatment of the distinguished (sic) theolo- 
gian, Gregory of Valencia, would be almost enough 
by itself to put his History out of court as a serious 
contribution, etc.’ 

I am sorry Fr. Brodrick mentioned the case of 
Gregory of Valencia; when writing my criticism of Fr. 
Brodrick’s book I had thought of speaking of this 
appalling affair, but refrained from doing so. But 
the matter having been mentioned by him, I must 
perforce refer to it. There is no reason at all for 
supposing that the substance of the event concerning 
Gregory of Valencia narrated by Serry is untrue; the 
date of the event is given, with so many circumstances 
and details that the narration of its very nature rings 
true. Moreover, the substance of the event is also 
recorded by Lemos, O.P., in Panoplia Gratiae, and 
the simple and modest way in which it is recorded (not 
even Gregory’s name being mentioned) testifies to the 
truth of the event and fully warrants the utter confu- 
sion of the ‘distinguished’ theologian to his ever- 
lasting shame. The substance of the event was this. 
In a public disputation in the presence of the Holy 
Father, Clement VIII, Gregory of Valencia, in his 
endeavour to drag the authority of St. Augustine to 
his side, shamefully falsified the text of St. Augus- 
tine. By feloniously substituting the word e¢ for the 
word scilicet he totally changed the meaning of the 
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text. The Dominican Lemos was so dumbfounded 
to hear St. Augustine thus quoted against a vital doc. 
trine of St. Thomas that he immediately asked the 
Holy Father’s permission to have the same book from 
which Gregory had just read the passage. Gregory 
tried to prevent that by holding the book behind his 
back in the endeavour to pass it to his supporters— 
but on receiving the Pope’s permission, Lemos just 
managed to seize the book. He then read out the 
passage correctly for all to hear, showing in his terse, 
trenchant manner in what way Gregory had falsified 
the text of St. Augustine. Is it, therefore, not likely 
that Clement did indeed cry out: Ho! angry to find 
the Jesuit had resorted to such deceit publicly in the 
Holy Father’s presence, when the matter under dis- 
cussion was of the most vital importance? His 
knavery being discovered, is it not most likely that 
Gregory did swoon out of utter shame? We know 
that his General Aquaviva sent him to Naples, where 
the air was more salubrious; and that this was his last 
appearance at the discussions. ‘ The high-minded 
and dignified Pope was never guilty of the vulgar un- 
charitableness attributed to him (by Serry)... .’ 
These words of Fr. Brodrick come home to roost! 
There is nothing vulgar or uncharitable about 
Clement’s just anger at such appalling deceit of 
Gregory of Valencia. Had Aquaviva not withdrawn 
Gregory from the disputations, it is pretty certain 
Clement would have ordered him back home to In- 
golstadt. But to proceed. 

In order still further to throw doubt on the veracity 
of Serry’s Historia, Fr. Brodrick re-tells the time- 
worn fable that the Arch-Jansenist Quesnel edited and 
prepared the work for the press. He even quotes 
a Dominican writer, P. de Lée, O.P., who says that 
the manuscript ‘passed through’ the hands of 
Quesnel. Without any proof forthcoming, we simply 
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deny that Quesnel edited and prepared the History 
for the press. If Fr. Brodrick will turn up the Hzs- 
joria, Vol. V, Sect. 1, Cap. 1, he will find that Serry 
himself refutes the charge and proves manifestly from 
the testimony of Quesnel himself, and of others, that 
nothing whatsoever was changed or added by Quesnel. 
Serry does not deny that without his consent the 
manuscript came into the hands of Quesnel, to whom 
the printer had handed them in order that he (the 
printer) might have Quesnel’s opinion with regard to 
the possible sale of such a work. This puts P. de Loe 
aside as a witness, who merely says that the manu- 
script ‘passed through’ Quesnel’s hands. More- 
over, even supposing, which we refuse to admit for a 
moment, that the book was prepared for the press 
by Quesnel, is it, therefore, to be rejected as contain- 
ing false history? Even supposing that the whole 
history was written by a Jansenist, would the history 
thereby be false? Even Jansenius wrote on the Pen- 
tateuch and on the Four Gospels in accordance with 
the Catholic Faith. When history is in question we 
rely not on the authority of the one writing, but on 
the authority of the certain and proved documents 
from which the history is compiled. 

Having perused the manuscripts, Quesnel doubt- 
less did his utmost to advise the printer to print them, 
since thereby he knew that at least indirectly he would 
get a blow home against those who had (rightly) per- 
secuted him. 

In reply to his nephew, Quesnel, when seriously 
ill, advised adherence to the Church. He himself 
had been hounded (and rightly so) to such an extent 
by the Jesuits that he is reported to have said: ‘ Les 
maniéres outrageantes des Jésuites m’ont engagé a 
soutenir avec opiniatreté ce que je soutiens aujourd, 
hui.’ This detail is to be found in a letter of M. 
Pinson written to M. Poncet de la Riviére, Bishop 
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of Angers.* So, little wonder Quesnel should have 
advised the printer to publish Serry’s great Historia, 
which manifested to the world ‘les maniéres out- 
rageantes des Jésuites’ in the great controversy on 
grace. 

The next point Fr. Brodrick endeavours to make 
in his reply to my criticism is that the documents or 
‘Acts’ from which Serry compiled his Historia were 
condemned by Innocent X. Fr. Brodrick refers 
several times to these documents as the ‘ condemned 
acts.” The very simple answer to this is that these 
‘Acts’ were not condemned. In declaring that these 
‘Acts’ were to be given no credence whatsoever, 
Innocent X intended juridical credence not historical. 
That this is the true meaning of the decree is as clear 
as daylight to anyone who is familiar with the Stylus 
Curie in such decrees. For instance, Urban VIII, 
in a decree issued on August 2nd, 1631, condemned 
(to use Fr. Brodrick’s word) the declarations of the 
Congregation of the Council of Trent, ‘ both printed 
or being prepared for the press, as well as manu- 
scripts, as having no juridical value, except those only 
that are drawn up in the authentic way and having the 
customary seal and signature of the Cardinal Prefect 
and Acting Secretary of the Congregation.’ ’ 

On August rith, 1632, Urban VIII issued a simi- 
lar decree with regard to the decisions of the Congre- 
gation of Rites. In spite of this decree, much more 
strict in its wording than the aforesaid decree of 
Innocent X, canonists such as Fagnani, Barbosa, 


*Cf. Dictionnaire Historique, Seventh Edition, ‘ Pasquier 
Quesnel.’ 


**Tam impressis et imprimandis, quam manuscriptis nullam 
esse fidem adhibendam, sed tantum illis quae in authentica 
forma, solito sigillo et subscriptione Em. Card. Praefecti ac 
Secretarii ejusdem congregationis pro tempore existentis, muni- 
tae fuerint.’ 
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Jordano, Lezana, and Pignatelli, used all the declara- 
tions of the Congregation in their commentaries on 
Canon Law, although these declarations lacked both 
the seal and signature of the Cardinal Prefect and 
Secretary. But never once have they been accused 
ot making use of ‘condemned acts.’ 

Further, after the decree of Innocent X was issued 
(1654), in a work published in 1667, Franciscus 
Macedo, O.F.M., included the long oration of 
Clement VIII, addressed on March 20th, 1602, to 
the disputants who took part in the Great Contro- 
versy, and this oration was taken bodily from the 
Acts of Coronel. A part of this same oration was 
transcribed from the Acts of Coronel by Cardinal de 
Noris in the year 1672 in defence of the doctrine of 
St. Augustine. The first work was approved by the 
Supreme Roman Inquisition, and the second by the 
Venice Inquisition. Further, the Jesuits, after the 
decree of Innocent X, transcribed excerpts from these 
same Acts of Coronel, and inserted them in their 
works. For instance, P. Annatus, S.J., praises the 
Idea of the Bull as drawn up by the Molinist Bovius; 
P. Germont, S.J., uses the Memoriale of Bastida, 
S.J.; de Meyer the disputations of the Molinists, who 
defended their doctrine in the Congregation de 
Auxiliis—all of which are recorded in the Acts of 
Coronel—and of others either of Prelates or Theo- 
logians who were present at the disputations; yet as 
regards a// these Acts, it was decreed by Innocent X 
‘nullam fidem esse adhibendam’! Nothing could 
be farther from my thought than to accuse Fr. Brod- 
rick of a suggestio falsi, but it should be clear to him 
as it is to everyone else that Innocent X meant by 
his decree that the Acts had no juridical value; never 
for an instant did he doubt their historical value. 

Fagnani, Secretary of the Congregation of the 
Council, and Lezana, Consultor of the Index of the 
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Decrees of Urban VIII, both explain the phrase 
“Nullam esse fidem adhibendam’ thus: ‘ Intellige 
certam et indubitantem; ad minus enim probabilem 
fidem merentur, si a viro fide digno referantur.’ * 

Verily the Popes do not make truths, they declare 
them; nor can they declare that what has been done 
or said, was not done or said. The quoting of Den- 
ziger by Fr. Brodrick is, therefore, utterly useless, 
since the Jesuit editor carefully avoids making the 
most essential distinction between juridical and his- 
torical value. 

The third point Fr. Brodrick endeavours to make 
is that the A/zstoria of Serry, a year after its publica- 
tion, was prohibited by the Spanish Inquisition. Even 
granting that this was the case, as Molinists assert 
(for as far as we are aware it is only through them 
that the fable started) it must be pointed out for the 
benefit of Fr. Brodrick’s readers that it was pro- 
hibited, not because it contained false history, but 
because in the narration of certain events, even though 
true, the book seemed to be injurious to the Holy 
Office and to the Grand Inquisitor. This is clear 
from the words of the alleged censure cited in 1723 
by a Professor of Douay in which no charge of falsity 
is brought forward, but the charge of containing cer- 
tain propositions injurious to persons in high places. 
Whence we have the most convincing argument in 
proof of the sincerity and veracity of the Historia, 
seeing that after a minute examination by the In- 
quisition nothing false as history was condemned. 

In conclusion, whatever one may think of the 
alleged censure of the Spanish Inquisition, only those 
under its jurisdiction were bound by the Censure, 
and as a consequence the book was to be found even 
after the alleged censure in all other countries, even 


*Fagnani, I Decret. deConstit. Cap. Quoniam. Lezana, 
Quaest. Reg. Sac. Congreg. 
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in Rome itself, and accepted with gratitude by all the 
learned, with the exception of the Molinists. 

The fourth point Fr. Brodrick endeavours to make 
is that the Censure of Louvain University, denounc- 
ing the doctrine of Lessius and his conwfrére Hamel, 
was quashed officially by the Pope, and published at 
Louvain in 1588 by order of the Nuncio Frangipani. 

Again, the simple reply to this is that the aforesaid 
censure was zot quashed. Not only was it never 
quashed, but it was repeated times without number 
by the same University. 

All that happened was this. The Nuncio gave the 
University of Louvain to understand that if agree- 
ment between it and the Jesuits could not be brought 
about, it should seek the decision of the Supreme 
Pontiff on the matter; on the other hand, the ase 
warned the Jesuits not to provoke rashly the theolo- 
gians of so learned a University. This is clear from 
the account of the affair sent by the Nuncio to the 
Cardinal of S. Severina, and may be read in Serry, 
Lib. 1, Cap. 4, and Lib. V, Sect. 2, Cap. 4. Was 
this a guashing of the Censure, as Fr. Brodrick so 
surely asserts? 

To show that the Censure condemning the thirty- 
one propositions of Lessius and Hamel was zot 
quashed, Fr. Brodrick’s readers should know that the 
University of Louvain confirmed the Censure many 
times. It was first launched in 1587; a justification 
of the Censure was published in 1588; it was again 
confirmed in 1613, and later on in 1649; again in a 
declaration published in 1679, and again in 1723. 
In this last declaration (1723) the Theological Faculty 
of Louvain, declared: ‘Since, at the present junc- 
ture, the silence of the Sacred Theological Faculty 
of Louvain may be taken to mean that it has receded 
from the celebrated Censure and its Justification, 
which its Masters launched in 1588 in order to assert 
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its doctrine of gratuitous predestination and grace per 

se efficacious: this same Faculty, assembled under 
oath, unanimously decrees to print and publish the 
following declaration: The Sacred Theological 
Faculty of Louvain, by these presents, openly testi- 
fies and certifies to the whole world that /¢ always 
held and, with God’s help, will always hold to the 
doctrine of gratuitous predestination and of grace per 
se efficacious, which doctrine Its Masters declared in 
the aforesaid Censure and its Justification.’ 

Hence, the old University of Louvain always held 
the Thomistic doctrine of gratuitous predestination 
and of efficacious grace ab intrinseco. 

Since this is so, then why in its Censure does it 
assert that Lessius taught a new doctrine which 
Bellarmine formerly taught at Louvain unless Bellar- 
mine taught not only gratuitous predestination, but 
also grace per se efficacious? Lessius asserted that 
Bellarmine had retracted his former doctrine; now, 
since Bellarmine always taught gratuitous predestina- 
tion, Lessius must have meant that Bellarmine had 
retracted his doctrine on efficacious grace ab intrin- 
seco. This retractation the University flatly denied 
without proof forthcoming. Lessius could not pro- 
duce that alleged retractation, although according to 
Fr. Brodrick frequent correspondence passed between 
Bellarmine and Lessius. Nor was the alleged retrac- 
tation produced in the Great Controversy, when 
Bellarmine was continually being quoted against 
Molina in 1601. 

Fr. Brodrick tells us that Bellarmine wrote a docu- 
ment in defence of Lessius for the personal informa- 
tion of Cardinal Madrucci, and he suggests that it 

was not produced in 1601 because Bellarmine was 
one of the official judges of the Great Controversy, 
and a fair-minded judge would not allow his own 
writings to be used either against the defendant or for 
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the plaintiff. First of all, this is no reply to the fact 
that the alleged document, if ever written by Bellar- 
mine, was not sent to Lessius. Secondly, Bellarmine 
was not yet on the board of the official judges of the 
Controversy in 1601, so Fr. Brodrick’s argument of 
a ‘fair-minded judge,’ etc., falls to the ground. 
Thirdly, even when Bellarmine was actually one of 
the official judges, he did his utmost privately (which 
is worse) to get the ear of the Pope; witness his letter 
to Clement VIII, his document on the doctrine of St. 
Augustine, his endeavour to dictate to Paul V in a 
private document what should be defined to safeguard 
the Catholic faith in the matter,’ his further en- 
deavour to discover the attitude of, and endeavour 
to influence, De Creil and Le Bossu (both on the 
Board of Censors) in a private conversation, etc. 
Serry, a reliable authority, as we have seen, con- 
siders the alleged document of Bellarmine supposi- 
titious. Fr. Schneeman, S.J., says it was sent to 
Louvain before Molina’s Concordia was published ; 
therefore, before 1589 (see Controv. de Div. Grat., 
p. 171). De Meyer, S.J., says it is ridiculous to 
suppose the document was sent to Louvain before 
1651 (Historia, Lib. 2, Cap. 12). Fr. Brodrick says 
‘it was not sent to Lessius.’ Of these varying asser- 
tions, let the prudent reader be the judge. It is a 
very strange thing, moreover, that such an important 
document of so great a man was not printed till two 
centuries afterwards, for Fr. de Meyer, S.J., says 
in the Appendix to his History that it was not printed 
till the year 1705. The remark, therefore, of Serry 
truly seems to be justified: ‘Servabatur tempori 
maturandus ’! (Historia, Lib. 2, Cap. 1). 


* We narrated in our second article in BLackrriaRs (May) 
how two of these private documents of Bellarmine fell into 
the hands of the Dominican Lemos, and how trenchant was his 
criticism of them. 
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But to continue. The aforesaid document alleged 
to have been written for Cardinal Madrucci by Bellar- 
mine in defence of Lessius apparently rejects whole- 
heartedly the Thomistic theory of efficacious grace 
ab intrinseco. Fr. Brodrick says: ‘We find him 
ays passage after passage of St. Thomas against 


the theory, and not only St. Thomas, etc. . . . but 
St. Augustine, etc... .’ 

Now, readers of Fr. Brodrick must think it very 
strange to find, nevertheless, that Blessed Robert 
openly confesses the doctrine of premotio physica 
to be the doctrine of St. Thomas. Thus in Book IV 
De Gratia et Lib. Arb., Bellarmine expounds two 
ways of explaining the agreement of the divine co- 
operation with freewill. In Cap. xv he explains the 
agreement by the theory of simultaneous concurrence, 
and in this theory, according to Bellarmine, God 
neither moves nor applies the will to its act. 

In the second place, he explains that agreement 
by the means of premotio physica. ‘Another way,’ 
he says, Chap. xvi, ‘of explaining the agreement of 
freewill with the divine co-operation, and perhaps 
the more probable is according to the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, who teaches that the divine co-operation 
concurs in such wise with secondary causes, even free 
ones, that He not only gave to them and conserves 
their operative powers, but also moves and applies 
them to act, as may be seen from I Pars., Q. 105, a.5, 
and Lib. III, Coxtra Gentes, Cap. 70, and in Q.3, 
De Pot, a.7._ Which opinion seems to me most to 
conform both to Scripture . . . . and to reason, and 
to the order. which exists between the first cause and 
secondary causes; moreover, in this opinion it is not 
necessary to labour in order to show that nothing can 
come to be without God.” And yet this opinion also 


*® Which of course in the theory of simultaneous concurrence 


is the obvious and unanswerable difficulty which Molinists 
labour in vain to solve. 
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has its difficulties,’ namely how ‘according to this 
doctrine the freewill is saved.’"* What, therefore, 
are we to say of the alleged document written by 
Bellarmine for Cardinal Madrucci, in which he quotes 
several passages of St. Thomas as proofs against 
grace efficacious ab inirinseco? Either that the docu- 
ment is a forgery or that Bellarmine had recanted. 


1Tn explaining how in the theory of premotio physica the 
freewill is saved, Bellarmine wholly recedes from the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. Bellarmine’s explanation is wholly alien to the 
thought of the Angelic Doctor, so much so that even Suarez 
saw the inconsistency. The latter says: ‘It can easily be 
shown how alien is this explanation from theological truth 
and how many absurdities, let alone inconveniences, follow from 
it’ (Suarez Opusc. 1, De Conc. et effic. auxilio Dei, Lib. I, 
Cap. 9, n. 7; and Lib. 3, Cap. 13, n. 7, et seqq.) Having 
mentioned Suarez, I should like to recall here what Fr. Brod- 
rick says of a certain remark of mine concerning that dis- 
tinguished Jesuit. Fr. Brodrick says: ‘Fr. Whitacre has 
thought well to repeat in the May BLACKFRIARS another re- 
mark attributed to the Pope by Serry, about the ‘“‘ stupidities 
of Suarez.’’ Readers who know their Suarez will know what 
to think about this.’ Serry had these words of the Holy 
Father from the authentic Acts of Coronel: there is, therefore, 
no reason to doubt their truth. On the other hand, not a 
few theologians share in this same opinion of the Holy Father 
concerning Suarez. Even the great Cardinal Du Perron (who 
was acting on behalf of Henry IV of France in defence of the 
cause of Molina during the controversy) thought and spoke 
even more strongly than Clement VIII concerning Suarez. 
This is evidenced by his words spoken to the Bishops of Nantes 
and St. Victor: ‘ Suarez is as ignorant of the ancient dogmas 
as it is possible for any man to be. The Jesuits of Turin 
showed me a book written by Suarez: I pointed out passages 
written out of sheer ignorance, showing how inept and foolish 
they were, and, what is worse, that Suarez had falsified texts. 
A certain father, Coeffeteau, remarked: ‘‘ But we think he is 
the greatest of metaphysicians.’’ J replied: ‘‘ Be it so, but 
his reasons are often the purest sophistry.’’ Of all those who 
have badly written on the Holy Eucharist, Suarez is the worst.’ 
Cited from ‘ Perroniana’ by Serry (Historia, p. 447). 
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Further, it is a useless argument to bring forward 
the fact that Bellarmine also cites St. Augustine 
against efficacious grace ab intrinseco, because, even 
if Bellarmine had recanted and had written the 
alleged document, we know well what to think of the 
Blessed Robert’s use of St. Augustine. His mixing 
up of texts in order to drag St. Augustine to the side 
of Molina was notorious, as was evidenced by the 
scathing criticism of Lemos. From a reading of 
Bellarmine’s Controversies * it is impossible to know 
what he held concerning efficacious grace, because 
of the mutilations perpetrated by the German Jesuits. 
There are several contradictory statements, so that 
the reader is bewildered. But it is possible to know 
what he held from the Louvain Censure launched 
against Lessius. There were two main points which 
the University upheld against Lessius, and these 
were gratuitous predestination and efficacious grace ab 
intrinseco, 

As regards the Bull of Paul V condemning the 
Molinist Doctrines, a Bull, not, indeed, actually 
signed and promulgated by the Holy Father, but one 
which most certainly would have been signed and 
promulgated by the Holy Father had not a certain 
political situation arisen, Fr. Brodrick has little or 
nothing to say. He gratuitously asserts that a certain 
anti-Molinist composed the Bull, and that Paul V 
would not so much as look at it! We deny abso- 
lutely the first assertion. If Fr. Brodrick will consult 
Serry’s Historia he will find that all the names of 
the theologians are given who drew up and signed 

‘* Fr. Brodrick playfully accuses me of not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the writings of Bellarmine. I can assure him 
that I studied two editions of the Controversies assiduously 
before writing my articles. Also I had before me the Recog- 
nitio Librorum, etc., in which Bellarmine begs future printers 


of his works not to change the text. Evidence surely of the 
aforesaid mutilations. 
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the Bull—all, indeed, are anti-Molinists, because it 
had been their duty to examine thoroughly the Molinist 
doctrine in accordance with the Holy Father’s express 
command. We also deny absolutely the second asser- 
tion, namely that Paul would not so much as look at 
it. Seeing that the Bull had been drawn up by the 
express command of Paul V, who had even given in 
writing the details of procedure for its drawing up, 
it is absurd to say that Paul would not so much as 
look at it. On the contrary, we have on the authority 
of Serry, who derived the matter from authentic 
records, that the Holy Father not only examined the 
specimen of the Bull thus drawn up, but that he also 
approved of it. As a last straw, Fr. Brodrick 
clutches at the attitude of Von Pastor, who, he tells 
us, passes over the alleged Bull ‘in contemptuous 
silence.’ This is the very best proof that Von Pastor 
could give us of the authenticity of the document. In 
face of the overwhelming evidence for the authenticity 
of the Bull, Von Pastor thought it best not to mention 
the matter at all, or, as Fr. Brodrick says, ‘ he passes 
it over in contemptuous silence’! 

Whilst speaking of this Bull, it should be remem- 
bered that the Molinist Bovius (one of the theologians 
on the Board of Consultors) drew up a specimen of a 
Bull in favour of Molina: this in truth the Holy 
Father would not so much as look at, since the Holy 
Father had not commanded a Bull to be drawn up in 
favour of Molina, but in his disfavour. Jesuits hold 
to the authenticity of this specimen of a Bull as drawn 
up by Bovius; witness P. Annatus, S.J., who praises 
the Bull. Why, therefore, will they not admit the 
authenticity of the Bull drawn up by the Board of 
Theologians at the express command of Paul V? 

Neither Fr. Brodrick nor Fr. Schneeman, S.J. 
(nor any other Jesuit as far as we know) will admit 
the two assemblies of the Cardinals. One before the 
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political situation had arisen, the second after. In 
the first assembly all the Cardinals, with the exception 
of Bellarmine and Du Perron, voted for the condem- 
nation of Molina; it was precisely owing to this prac- 
tically speaking universal suffrage of the Cardinals 
that Paul V gave orders for the aforesaid Bull to be 
drawn up. For the authenticity of this first assembly 
we have the authentic Acts of Coronel, Secretary of 
the Board of Theologians. In the second Assembly, 
convened by Paul V, owing to a very serious political 
situation that had arisen between the Holy See and 
Venice,” all the Cardinals except one thought it better 
to put off the condemnation of Molina for the time 
being. The one Cardinal who still stood for the 
truth in spite of any political situation whatsoever was 
Asculano the Dominican. 

Fr. Brodrick asserts that I am not acquainted with 
the meaning of the Decree issued by Aquaviva. | 
can assure him that I am quite well acquainted with 
that decree. If he will look at my words he will find 
that I said ‘ For the /axer doctrine of Molina the less 
lax doctrine of Suarez was substituted.’ As a matter 
of fact, I was quoting the words of De Regnon, S.]., 
who says that by the decree pure Molinism was for- 
bidden within the Society of Jesus, and that the 
Fathers of the Society were obedient to the decree for 
two hundred years, but that now they had returned to 
pure Molinism. 

As regards the last point that Fr. Brodrick tries 
to make concerning the editions of the Concordia of 
Molina, if he will look at my words he will find I was 
not speaking of reprints, but of xew editions. During 
the Great Controversy it was the common complaint of 
the Dominican disputants that if they quoted a text 


'* What this trouble was between the Holy See and Venice, 
trouble in which the Jesuits were very much concerned, we 
explained in our second article in BLAacKFRIARS (May). 
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from one edition of the Concordia, the Jesuit dispu- 
tants declared either that such a text was not to be 
found in the edition they employed, or that it was to 
be found in another context. This change in the order 
of the matter in the several editions of the Concordia 
during the first years of the Controversy was one of 
the arts whereby the Molinists endeavoured to pro- 
tract the Controversy without end. 

Yes, Fr. Brodrick is correct when he says that the 
first edition of the Concordia contains the imprimatur 
of Fereira, O.P.—that is the only one thing in its 
favour. But he does not tell his readers that the im- 
primatur was withdrawn as soon as the book was 
brought up before the Spanish Inquisition. Serry 
will enlighten Fr. Brodrick in the matter. 


AZELRED WuiTacre, O.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SAINT AMONG THE THEOLOGIANS. 
To THE Epitor oF BLACKFRIARS. 


Mon révérend et cher Pére, 

Ce n’est pas sans quelque surprise que je viens de lire dans 
le numero de juin de BLACKFRIARS quelques unes des réflexions 
du R. P. Brodrick, S.J., en réponse aux articles du R. P. 
Whitacre. ‘His reading,’ dit-il, ‘it would seem, has been in 
the main confined to Serry’s eighteenth century Historia Con- 
gregationum de Auxiliis divine gratia, a partisan document, 
long since discredited, and known to all students of the subject 
as utterly untrustworthy .. . . etc.’ 

Ce procédé expéditif impressionera peut-étre le bon public, 
qui accueillera ces propos comme le dernier mot de la critique 
historique. Mais ceux qui ont ouvert |’Historia de Serry savent 
de quoi il retourne: Serry, qui jouissait 4 Rome de la faveur 
de plusieurs cardinaux, trés particulitrement de l’amitié du 
cardinal Casanate, procureur des bibliothéques du Saint-Siége, 
put, grace A eux, avoir en mains les actes officiels des Con- 
egrégations De Auzxiliis. Ainsi fit-il son Historia. 
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Libre aux théologiens d’interpréter 4 leur gré les textes e 
les doctrines ; les documents restent, et I’historien s’y complait. 
Or c’est Serry qui les mit au jour. Lorsque le P. Astrain, 
dans sa récente histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus, reprit 
l’examen de ces piéces et l’exposé de ces polémiques, il les 
interpréta 4 son goiit pour décharger Molina, mais il ne peut 
faire autre chose que de reprendre les documents authentiques 
publiés par Serry—ou sont d’ailleurs inscrites, quoi qu’on fasse, 
les conclusions quatre fois défavorables des Congrégations. 

On croirait que le P. Brodrick, en face de ces données de 
fait, n’a d’autres ressources que de rappeler et reprendre la 
pitoyable riposte que la Compagnie tenta immédiatement 
d’opposer 4 Serry, dans un gros ouvrage ou, pour répondre 
aux actes officiels publiés, on accumula des dissertations vehé- 
mentes et déclamatoires. En fait d’ouvrages discrédités, en 
voila un! ainsi que le répertoire de fables calomnieuses qu’est 
le Dictionnaire des livres jansénistes de Colonia, dont le P. 
Brodrick se fait l’echo, tout en s’en désolidarisant (p. 362, 
note), tant ce patronage serait facheux. 

Quant au réle plus que douteux de Quesnel dans I’édition de 
l’Historia de Serry, il ne fait rien 4 l’affaire, ni a l’intérét ni 4 
l’authenticité des piéces publiés par Serry. L’allusion A ce 
réle problematique n’est qu’une maniére sans franchise et sans 
élégance de suspecter Serry de jansénisme, comme le fit jadis, 
avec une impudence aujourdhui reconnue de tous, le dit Colonia 
et son confrére le P. Daniel, S.J. 

Décidément, pour qui met en avant les récents progrés de 
l’histoire, ce sont 1a des autorités bien vieillies! Le P. Whit- 
acre a beaucoup plus raison de s’en remettre 4 la documentation 
de Serry. 


Agréez, mon révérend Pére, mes sentiments fraternels. 
M. D. Cuenu, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE. By J. and R. Maritain. Translated 
by Algar Thorold. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


Man is incomplete without contemplation. ‘ Vita contem- 
plativa,’ says St. Thomas, ‘ est quaedam inchoatio beatitudinis 
quae hic incipit ut in futuro continuetur ’ (II, II, 180, 4). The 
key to the problems of mankind is to be found in the contempla- 
tion of the Trinity. For ‘in us as well as in God, love must 
proceed from the Word . . . . And just as everything which 
is in the Word is found once more in the Holy Spirit, so 
must all that we know pass into our power of affection by 
love, there only finding its resting-place ’ (p. 3). 

Rational knowledge alone is insufficient for the beatitude of 
man. ‘Filius est Verbum, non qualecunque, sed spirans 
amorem.’ We must not isolate the intellect. Man would be- 
come an iceberg. We must not ignore the intellect. Man 
would become a jellyfish. These two avoidances are of capital 
importance in any advance of the spirit. M. Maritain, that 
masterly Thomist, has given us the principles in a book whose 
attractive tinyness is full of the distilled wisdom of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the other masters of the spiritual life. Its 
value, therefore, is inestimable in this country, where we have 
been so often stayed with the apples of an emotional piety 
divorced from theology, or confronted with an intellectualism 
that despises prayer. There are those who cannot see why the 
life of reason is not sufficient. There are those who cannot 
see why the life of reason is necessary. There are those again 
who cannot see how prayer and the labour of the understand- 
ing are fitting yoke-fellows, or why ‘the Dominicans seem to 
consider that there is some intimate connexion between the 
study of speculative theology and contemplation.’ * 

The answer to all these questions lies in this little treatise. 
There is an outlook, there is an apologetic, that are concerned 
with the intellectual valuation of Catholic truth, recalling lost 
intellectualisms to the ‘ Verbum spirans amorem,’ recalling a 
materialist piety to the order and governance of Truth. For 
there are many outside the Church to-day who can appreciate 
and do appreciate the genius of St. Thomas. But there can 
lurk in their appreciation a danger of misunderstanding and 
misapplication. St. Thomas must be lived, like the Catholic 


1Cf. Abbot Butler: Western Mysticism, 2nd Ed., p. xxxix. 
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religion. The mere acquisition of knowledge is useless, and 
indeed dangerous, if each new light be not focussed on the 
central Truth. ‘ None,’ says Tauler, ‘understands better the 
nature of real distinction than those who have entered into 
Unity.’ And Maritain glosses: ‘ But no one enters into unity 
save by love.’ So, too, each new light that is given us con- 
cerning that central Truth Itself is useless if it cannot fire us 
like the sight of one well-loved—‘ my soul melted as he spoke.’ 
It is this outlook upon Truth, as a thing to be loved and to 
be lived, that we Catholics must acquire to-day. It is from this 
outlook alone that a true apologetic can spring. The clatter 
of controversy must be quelled if anything is to be done for the 
Faith. In these days, as in the days of St. Catherine, the 
voice of Catholic persuasion and appeal is liable to be drowned 
in the clash of arms. There are arguments that are fertile. 
There are arguments that are futile. The difference lies, not 
in the reasoning, necessarily—the syllogisms may be the same 
in each case—but in the method. To attack an adversary for 
his views is only to drive him to a more obstinate allegiance 
to them. Man is apt in such cases to be mulish. He is afraid 
lest his freedom be ravished. The capital mistake lies in think- 
ing that an adversary must be crushed, that he must be made 
to see how wrong he is. He must not be made to see how 
wrong he is. He must be made to see how right he is. The 
Thomist who would convert men to Thomism must show them 
how Thomistic they really are already. And because Thomism 
is only common-sense synthesised and sublimated ; because the 
Catholic Faith is the human expression of things divine, it 
comes about that most faulty philosophies and most false reli- 
gions are aberrations that can be won back to their rightful 
place in the system of St. Thomas or the Faith of the Catholic 
Church. 

This treatise of M. Maritain’s should serve, then, a double 
purpose. It should bring us back to a truer valuation of our 
own Faith and the life of the spirit, by leading us from the 
too exclusively psychological standpoint of many of the moderns 
to a firm basis of metaphysics; it should show us, by recalling 
us to the Trinity, the only way of argument that is of God, 
limned for us in the ‘Word breathing forth Love.’ The 
Thomist who is Thomist indeed is an intellectualist ‘ non qualis- 
cunque, sed spirans amorem.’ 


The spirit that inspires M. Maritain, the spirit that is con- 
cerned to show the sympathy and appeal of Catholicism for 
the mind of man, and the one-sidedness of an exclusively 
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rational outlook upon philosophy, or an emotional outlook upon 
religion, is the spirit that we must foster. For if this spirit 


be allowed to spread and flourish, then, indeed, there is hope 
that the day may break at last and the shadows retire. 


Mr. Thorold deserves great thanks for this work. 


G.V. 


SYNOPSE DES QUATRE EVANGILES EN FRANcaAis, D’APRES LA 
SynopsE GRECQUE Du R. P. M. J. Lacrancg, O.P. Par 
le R. P. C. Lavergne, O.P. (Paris: Gabalda; 15 francs.) 


The Gospels, even when narrating the same facts in the life 
of Our Lord, often do not put them in the same order. The 
desire to know, not only the facts, but also the time and place 
of their occurrence, and thus to understand better the connexion 
between them, has led to many attempts to set out the text 
of the Gospels in a way that will show us the chronological 
sequence of the events recorded. Parallel passages are printed 
in parallel columns, and the whole arrangement may be termed 
a synopsis. 

It is two or three years since Pére Lagrange published his 
Synopsis of the Greek text. He had already published on each 
of the Gospels commentaries unrivalled for learning and in- 
sight, and his Synopsis is based on conclusions formed during 
long years of patient study. One of these conclusions is that 
Saint Luke and Saint John paid more attention to chronological 
order than the other two Evangelists, and it is on Saint Luke 
and Saint John, therefore, that Pére Lagrange principally 
relies for determining the sequence of events. No doubt the 
sequence he proposes is sometimes only probable, sometimes 
altogether uncertain, but how true it seems as a whole! Events 
and sayings seem to fall into their place and become much more 
intelligible, and not the least of the advantages gained is that 
the historical character of the Fourth Gospel receives striking 
confirmation in the process. Pére Lavergne now gives us an 
edition of the work in a French text which reproduces, except 
for a few minor changes, the French translation given in Pére 
Lagrange’s commentaries. He has added short notes, the main 
purpose of which is to justify the order in which the text 
of the Gospels is arranged, and to point out the real agreement 
of the Evangelists underlying their superficial differences. Alto- 
gether the work will be an invaluable help in the study of the 
Gospels and of the life of Our Lord. 

L.W. 
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Gop anD His Works, BEING SELECTIONS FROM PaRT | oF THR 
‘Summa THEOLOGICA ’ or St. THomMas Aguinas, Arranged 
with an Introduction by A. G. Herbert, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 


Texts for Students, No. 40; pp. 104; paper, 2/6; cloth, 
3/6). 


Anyone who makes ‘ selections’ from St. Thomas is asking 
for trouble, but Mr. Herbert has done well. In these few pages 
he has given us the Latin text of the Prima Pars of the De Deo 
Uno, Trino et Creante. He has not attempted to synopsise 
the Articles, but he selects them; thus the whole of the De 
Trinitate is comprised in seven Articles of which the ‘corpus’ 
is given in its entirety though many of the ‘objections’ are 
omitted or briefly stated. The Introduction seems lacking in 
simplicity. Why, for instance, discuss whether St. Thomas 
was an Aristotelian or a Platonist? What a tyro approaching 
the study of the Summa wants is a guide to reading it. He 
wants to be shown how it is constructed, how the real difficul- 
ties—in most instances as real to-day as then—are set forth 
first, how the argument from authority is given briefly in the 
Sed contra, and how in the ‘ corpus articuli’ the proof of the 
doctrine from reason, so far as this is possible, is given. It is 
hardly sufficient to say that ‘as a rule the opposing views of 
heretics and others are dealt with in the body of the article ’ 
(p. xviii). We shall look forward to further instalments. 


H.P. 



















































































REVELATIONS AND PRAYERS OF ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 2/6.) 





Most people know the revelations of St. Bridget only by 
allusions to them in other works of devotion. Dom Graf of 
Buckfast has done a service in preparing an English version 
of what he considers, no doubt justly, a perfect specimen of 
her writing, the Sermo Angelicus. It is made, he says, in 
the first instance, for the community of Syon Abbey, who use 
the office of the saint, their foundress; but the wish is that 
many may find in it an aid to their piety. 

It is presented as what the angel said to the saint; but that 
is only the envelope of the missive, which consists of minute 
and glowing meditations upon the mysteries of our faith; and 
bears not least upon the significance of the greatest daugh- 
ter of Sweden’s personality and writings, for the better under- 
standing of her time and country; and, indeed, much beyond. 


J.G. 
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Tue CurE D’ARs. By the Abbé Francis Trochu. Translated 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd.; pp. xxii and 583; price 15/-.) 


It is indeed a pity that a book of this size, and one of such 
deep and lasting interest should have been published without an 
index. Such an omission reduces the value of the book as a 
work of reference. 

The translation is not absolutely faultless : for instance, surely 
the word on p. roo should be aspirations and not pretentions, 
and probably it was a packet of tea that Mlle. d’Ars sent to the 
Curé, and not a packet of tea leaves (p. 179), etc., etc. ; but, 
generally speaking, the rendering reads very well. 

To the Life itself, what but the highest praise can be given? 
It is a model biography, based largely on the Process of the 
saint’s canonisation, and containing much that has never before 
been published. Chapter follows chapter increasing one’s in- 
terest, and not seldom one’s surprise. How the Reign of Terror 
affected the life of the little saint, how at a later date he became 
a deserter from the army, and hid from those whom we should 
now call the military police, makes indeed unexpected reading. 
Forty years in charge of this out-of-the way parish of Ars, St. 
Jean Vianney, a simple man, of much less than average human 
ability, became the object of international pilgrimage; so that 
his apostolate was not confined to the conversion of his own 
little parish, but extended in certain measure to the whole of 
France and even to the world. 

One example perhaps may be given here of the sort of advice 
or ‘direction’ which penitents received from this saintly con- 
fessor. A hard-worked and hard-working parish priest once 
came to him with hankerings after solitude, with the idea in 
fact of flying away to La Trappe or the Grand Chartreuse, or 
some other such haven of holiness. And how did the vener- 
able Curé deal with him? Being a man of God, St. Jean Marie 
loved the Cistercians and the Carthusians, just as he loved all 
good priests and religious; and so he did not begin by telling 
this obviously zealous parish priest that the idea was the sug- 
gestion and snare of the devil, still less did he accuse the good 
man of wishing to exchange his arduous and perilous life as a 
secular priest for the safe and sheltered one of a contempiative 
monk. No; he congratulated the priest, telling him that this 
was a great grace from God and that he must faithfully corres- 
pond with it. The priest naturally was delighted, and asked 
at once to which monastery he should go, and how soon. But 
the holy Curé interrupted him and said ‘Oh! no, my friend, 
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not so quick ’; and in the end told him that he was not to go 
at all, but that he should accept this grace and cultivate the 
contemplative spirit, for his own sanctification and that of his 
people in the midst of the parish to which God had called him. 
However, I would that everyone could read through the 
whole book—which incidentally is well printed and has eleven 
illustrations. It raises up one’s mind from the things of this 
world to the things that are above, this Life of a saint of but 
yesterday. R.P.D. 


THe New TESTAMENT WITNESS TO SaInT PETER. By Fr. Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P. With preface by Fr. Lagrange, 
O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


This is a student’s book, and owing to its rigidly scientific 
method of treatment it will find due appreciation only among 
very thorough students of the Scriptures. The author knows 
the one great secret of biblical study—namely, that the best 
commentary on the Bible is the Bible. Those of us who have 
had the privilege of sitting at the feet of Father McNabb can- 
not fail to remark how scrupulously he observes the principles 
of study which he strove to inculcate among his students. 
His first principle in this book is that the essential condition 
of all reasonable exegesis is to treat the sacred books for 
what they are—that is to say, human documents written under 
the movement of divine inspiration, and such an inspiration 
as enables them to claim God as their principal author. But 
the perfect human element in the composition allows us—nay, 
compels us—to treat them as subject to certain human condi- 
tions. In other words they were written in certain special 
circumstances, at certain special dates, and (even from the 
human point of view) for certain special reasons. It follows, 
therefore, that an investigation of these circumstances will 
throw light on the interpretation of the documents. Thus, in 
the words of the author, the biblical exegete must ‘ under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of writings by understanding 
their atmosphere . . . . if his exegesis is always to be in 
touch with reality’ (p. 51). This is the chief characteristic of 
that Historical Method which owes so much to the labours of 
Pére Lagrange and his companions of the Dominican Biblical 
School of Jerusalem, a method which has been admirably 
pressed into service by Father McNabb in striving to recon- 
struct the circumstances of Apostolic times in relation to the 
question of the Petrine primacy. He shows how the manner 
of the presentation of St. Peter’s position in the college of the 
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Apostles is modified from the first Gospel to the last, explain- 
ing the reasons of such modification and proving that the 
modification is always to the advantage of the Petrine preroga- 
tive. The later the document, the more clearly does the 
author of the document define the primacy of St. Peter so as 
to leave no shadow of doubt in the minds of the faithful. And 
to such an extent are the sacred authors preoccupied with this 
purpose that they manifest a clear tendency as time goes on to 
miss out of their narrative those memories of the human weak- 
nesses of the Prince of the Apostles which might prove ob- 
stacles to belief in his primacy for neophytes in the faith. 

This book comes very opportunely at a time when not only 
is the question of reunion exercising the minds of many men 
of good will, but when the rationalist critics are devoting their 
efforts to a new examination of the question of the Petrine 
supremacy in the Gospels. R.G. 


Tue Secret PatHs or Divine Love. By Fr. Constantine 
Barbanson, O.S.F.C. (1551-1632). Abridged from the 
English version of Dom Anselm Touchet, O.S.B., by a 
Nun of Stanbrook Abbey. Edited with an Introduction 
by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates and 


Washbourne; 5/- cloth, 7/6 leather.) 


The richness and soundness of the doctrine of this book are 
vouched for by no less, an authority than Fr. Augustin Baker, 
O.S.B. The many quotations from Scripture, from doctors, 
theologians, mystics, witness to the author’s learning. His is 
the traditional doctrine: all are encouraged to seek after an 
‘experimental knowledge of God’ (pp. 1-2), which cannot be 
achieved by our own endeavours, but for which we should dis- 
pose ourselves (pp. 88,148); striving to keep peace within our 
souls, and an awareness of God’s presence is the foremost 
means of making progress, and must accompany the practice 
of virtue (passim); the ‘ experience of the presence of God ’ is 
‘the foundation’ of the mystical union (pp. 6, 93), and the 
mystical life itself ‘ is nothing else in substance but the exer- 
cise of the three theological virtues : faith, hope, and charity, 
by a certain and undoubted persuasion of the presence of God 
in us’ (p. 93). The Thomist doctrine of premotion is con- 
cisely stated, and followed (pp. 225-226). 

We do not like the opinion that the understanding has no 
part in the highest kind of union (pp. 213-215), an opinion 
which, as Fr. Barbanson notes, is not according to the teaching 
of St. Thomas and in which, as far as we are aware, he is not 
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followed by Fr. Baker. Moreover, in what way are we to 
understand the Editor’s statement that ‘ what (Fr. Barbanson) 
truly seeks is the mystical knowledge of God in an experience 
that transcends both reason and faith (p. xvi, italics ours)? for 
Fr. Barbanson himself places faith above the experimental 
knowledge of God (p. 78; cp. Sum. Theol. I, 68. 8.) There 
are other lesser faults : ‘ Since we are by nature evil’ (p. 132) 
is simply untrue; ‘ imperial heaven’ (p. 139) should surely be 
‘empyrean heaven’; human affections do not necessarily imply 
blemish (p. 133); and nowadays most theologians hold that 
the noblest faculty of the soul is the intellect, and not the will 
(p. 225); St. Bonaventure’s reason for the irrevocability of the 
doom of the fallen angels (p. 22) is rejected by St. Thomas 
(Sum. Theol. I. 64. 2). 

But in spite of these blemishes, Fr. Barbanson’s treatise is 
replete with doctrine that is prudent, sound and fruitful, clearly 
and firmly expressed ; and those who in practice follow it will 
go on ‘from glory to glory’ till they come to the inner sanctuary 
where God dwells. A.M.B. 


: 
E. pg GraMonT: Memorres. (Grasset, 1928; 12 francs.) 


Dieu pardonne, le monde oublie, le nez reste. This proverb, 
so scandalously witty when concerned with the Gramont nose, 
becomes scandalously and piteously true when applied to a 
distinguished Catholic novelist’s latest volumes. No doubt 
there are crises of middle age as chaotic as those of hobblede- 
hoyhood: men live through them more or less successfully, 
overcome them, outlive them, and the world has not even to 
forget them. But if you are a distinguished novelist, if a 
thrilled and thrilling volume is expected and has to be provided 
every year, you succumb to the temptation of writing about 
and around these crises. Francois Mauriac’s Destins and his 
Vie de Racine can no doubt be forgiven, forgotten, but like 
the Gramont nose, they will go on compromising Mauriac’s 
literary aspect. 

Madame de Clermont Tonnerre’s extraordinary memoirs 
will not be so easily forgotten or so willingly. Where she is 
offensive to pious ears she does not speak out of a heart that 
knows better, but out of a heart grown cold years and years 
ago. The daughter of the duc de Gramont (himself the great 
grandson of the duchesse de Polignac, Marie Antoinette’s 
friend, and the son of Ida d’Orsay, sister of the comte d’Orsay) 
and step-daughter of a Rothschild, she has written one of the 
most amusing and one of the most audacious of recent books. 
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No first class novelist could be more convincing than she is 
about the duchesse de Luynes (Tante Yolande), who knew how 
to be always first; the prince de Beauveau dissolved in tears 
when his brother died and who (sublimely) said to the man- 
servant who discovered a corn on his princely foot: il ne me 
manquait plus que ga; the duc de Doudeauville who ended all 
letters to his inferiors with the formula: je me porte bien, so 
consoling to the recipients; the Barone Alphonse de Roths- 
child, ‘a dream who became a nightmare,’ so sultana-like in 
her ignorance of times and seasons, who said to M. de Mun: 
‘How do you manage to have dead leaves?’ She never saw 
any at Ferri¢res; about Madame Emile Strauss (widow of the 
composer of Carmen), who said of a too handsome woman : 
‘She is no longer a statue, she is a group.’ A.R. 


Tue MapNEss or Monty. By Robert Keable. (Nisbet; 7/6.) 


Despite its suggestive wrapper and its alliterative title, 
Robert Keable’s last novel is unlike any of his previous books. 
‘It is,’ the wrapper informs the reader, ‘ the story of a master 
at a big public school, the current of whose life is completely 
changed by contact with the book, a woman, anda philosopher.’ 
The book is Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘ Outline, ’the woman a tenth- 
rate actress, the philosopher an orientalised Frenchman, a 
Pierre Loti converted to Mohammedanism. The public school 
of Wearstone is obviously composite and the masters and their 
wives caricatures. Nevertheless, like all caricatures, they throw 
into relief those crass stupidities of social life which are called 
respectability—the ‘middle-class morality’ of G.B.S. Keable 
has done for the ‘ public * schools what Mr. A. S. Neil did for 
the people’s schools in ‘A Dominie’s Log.’ He has shown them 
out of touch with realities. ‘The Madness of Monty’ is the 
work of an extreme individualist, who, realising the shortness 
of life in the span of infinity, and taking no account of con- 
tinued existence, is determined to live, to enjoy every brief 
moment of time. No new philosophy, this. Peer Gynt lived 
it, only to return to Solveig: Omar Khayyam expressed it in 
beautiful quatrains, and Monty returned to the narrowness of 
Wearstone. ‘ The Madness of Monty’ is an old theme in a 
setting not entirely new. It throws no new light on Keable’s 
attitude to life and its meaning and implications. But it has 
a fresh liveliness about it that makes it possible to read it at 
one sitting, and in these days no book could have a better 
recommendation. 

C.P. eH. 
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THe MysTeRy OF THE KINGDOM AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
Ronald Knox. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 

THe KINGDOM OF THE WorLpb. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


Uncorked champagne, stale beer, decanted soda-water, 
dried seaweed and printed sermons are supposed to be all of 
a piece. The spoken word when translated into the printed 
word clearly loses much of its fire and force. If a speech or 
sermon happen to be chiefly fire and force, if its manner is more 
than its matter, its body less than its raiment, then in print 
it will fall exceedingly flat and strike the reader as deadly dull 
indeed. The sermon that almost carried you off your feet when 
you heard it in a crowded church may well send you to sleep 
when you read it in a book. But when your preacher is as 
gifted a writer as he is gifted a preacher (and how rare is the 
double distinction !) his sermons in print will perhaps gain more 
than they lose. Both Fr. Knox and Fr. Martindale are more 
widely known as writers than as preachers—an obvious state- 
ment because of the physical limitations of a speaker’s audience 
as compared with a writer’s public, broadcasting notwithstand- 
ing. And that must be the publishers’ justification for giving 
their fleeting words the permanence of print. Both writers 
have the insight and sympathy that enable them to enter into 
the minds of those modern people whom it is their aim to intro- 
duce to the Faith. The mystery of the Church of Christ 
unfolded in an admirable explanation of the Gospel Parables 
is Fr. Knox’s theme: Fr. Martindale treats of the same subject 
of Christ’s Kingdom; but each writes in his own individual 
manner. Both writers have the happy gift of making the 
eternal truths fresh, interesting and persuasive. B. 


Tue CLEMENTINE INSTRUCTION FOR THE RIGHT ORDERING OF 
THE Forty Hours Prayer. Translation and commentary 
by Fr. J. B. O’Connell. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 
1/6.) 

Priests and their sacristans can soon see in this excellent 
brochure what may be done with regard to the Forty Hours 
Devotion. What is ordered, what is permitted and what is 
forbidden is all recorded, and a good index at the end of the 
little volume facilitates the reference to any point about which 
a doubt may have arisen. 

The reader will be edified if sometimes surprised, as he 
peruses this Instruction and the very practical commentary. 
We notice that the number of candles lighted should not be 
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diminished during the watches of the night ; that the band may 
play in the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament outside the 
church, but not inside the sacred building; that the Blessed 
Sacrament must be veiled during sermons, in spite of anything 
to the contrary seen in Rome, for in Rome, ordinarily speak- 
ing, preaching coram sanctissimo is strictly forbidden. 

On the other hand in non-Catholic countries we are not bound 
to advertise to the world outside by some sign or banner that 
the Devotion is in progress; but in some districts of course 
such a proceeding might be possible and calculated to do good. 
Nothing seems to have escaped the thought of the Editor, from 
the prohibition of the use of prie-dieu (p. 8) (though I notice 
that this word has slipped by unmentioned in the Index) to the 
form of genuflexion, whether on one knee or on two. 

A useful booklet indeed, which should be in every sacristy. 

R.P.D. 
Sainte MARIE-MADELEINE PostTEL (1756-1846). By His Lord- 
ship Mgr. Grente, Bishop of Le Mans. Translated by 
Katherine Henvey. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 3/6.) 

One of that excellent series, The Saints, edited by M. Henri 
Joly, this all too short, but vivid, biography deserves to be read 
for its own merits as well as for the information it provides 
about a lately canonised saint, whose name is not perhaps 
widely known in England. 

At close on fifty, Julie Postel, who had herself received a 
most primitive education, was filling the post of school- 
mistress in the small town of Barfleur, as she had done 
for the past twenty years, while nothing indicated the 
future foundress of a religious Order. There had been inci- 
dents in her life, however, that proved she was no ordinary 
character. At nine, so precocious was her virtue, that her con- 
fessor allowed her to make perpetual vows of chastity and of 
‘ daily devotion to the glory of God and the salvation of souls.’ 
During the Terror she had the Blessed Sacrament reserved in 
an improvised oratory, which, by a miracle, it seems, escaped 
discovery, and by her apostleship kept religion alive in the 
neighbourhood till the Revolution subsided. 

In 1804, one of her school children gave proof of having 
the gift of prophecy, foretold the future Order with several 
remarkable circumstances concerning both it and the foundress, 
and then, having played her part as sign-post on the road of a 
saint, died at the age of eight. Julie, unknown and penniless, 
went to a priest in Cherbourg with the naive announcement : 
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‘1 want to teach children the love of God and of hard work, 
- and to do something for the poor; and I want to found a reli- 
gious Order to help me.’ The biography describes the carry- 
ing out of this plan in the face of overwhelming hardships. 

The translation is remarkable. Every translator knows the 
difficulty of avoiding the rut of a vocabulary that savours of 
the original language. In this Miss Henvey has been wholly 
successful. 

(The date 1820 in the foot-note to page 58 is surely a 
mis-print). M.B. 


Victim Souts. A Doctrinal Essay. By the Abbé Paulin Gilo- 
teaux. Translated from the French by L. M. G. Bond. 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne; 7/6.) 


Much has been said and written—perhaps not always wisely 
—on the victim state; but in the book under review Monsieur 
Giloteaux examines the question fully and soberly. He says 
in his introduction: ‘It is of the utmost importance when 
dealing with a complex subject such as this, to have a judgment 
neither too inaccessible nor too easily swayed, but rather to 
think soberly and to express the truth with accuracy.’ 

Monsieur Giloteaux finds the theme of his book in St. Paul’s 
teaching on Christ’s mystical body, and argues as follows: 
by baptism all Christians are incorporated into Christ’s mystical 
body ; they become His members, receive His life, and conse- 
quently they must have the mind of Christ and perform Christ- 
like deeds. He then goes on to prove that Christ’s life was 
the life of a victim, and he concludes: ‘With Him we must 
be victims . . . . accordingly it is admissible to assert that 
Christians who observe the laws of God and of the Church, 
thereby preserving in themselves the life of grace, and so 
attaining to real union with the Victim Christ, are living in 
truth the victim life, and do perform the acts essential to 
that life’ (p. 79). So far everyone must wholeheartedly follow 
the writer; but how many of his readers will be able to follow 
him farther? The victim state, as he describes it in its full- 
ness, must surely be a special vocation given to the few. 
These few will find in Monsieur Giloteaux a prudent guide. 
But is he right in including the offering of herself made by St. 
Teresa of the Child Jesus as the victim of God’s merciful love, 
which may be safely imitated by anyone, with the victim vow, 
which binds under sin, and specifically implies suffering for 
the sins of others? Would not St. Teresa have thought this 
too pretentious for her ‘little victims ’? 

The translation is good. S.M.S. 
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